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THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


PUNISHING THE CRIMINALS 


Many people feel that a precedent 
should be set with the end of the Ger- 
man war, and that some measure of 
punishment should be meted out, not 
to the conquered as such, but to the 
criminals among the conquered. They 
would like to make it clear to the per- 
petrators of some of the grosser-crimes 
of the war that even in war-time there 
is a limit to the rights of murder, 
cruelty, and plunder. Certainly no 
decent man wants to end this war of 
justice in the spirit of the old wars. 
Hitherto men have fought for the most 
part for the spoils of victory—and 
woe to the vanquished. It was for the 
old-fashioned spoils of victory that the 
Kaiser let loose on‘ the world the war 
that has just ended. The Allies, on 
the other hand, entered the war — at 
least the democracies among them did 
—in the spirit of men who regarded 
with contempt any fruits of victory 
save simple justice. They fought, not 
as mercenaries in love with loot, but 
as the statesmen of a new world in 
which nations would seek not self- 
aggrandizement, but the common bene- 
fit of mankind. They fought in order 
to establish the principle that there 
is not only a law of the State, but a 
law of the human race. Their object 
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may be said to have been in the name 
of this world law to bring a criminal 
state to justice. The war was a police- 
man’s war, in which every Allied na- 
tion was enrolled as a special con- 
stable. This may seem to detract from 
the dignity of the war, because we are 
not accustomed to think of special 
constables as idealists and_ heroes. 
Idealism and heroism, however, are 
merely a,matter of the spirit in which 
men do their job. And undoubtedly 
the Allies were as heroic, knightly, and 
idealistic policemen as ever drove good 
conduct into the evilly-disposed with a 
truncheon. They were policemen with 
a special mission to suppress bullying, 
and, now that the bullies have been 
caught and handcuffed, the question 
that remains to be settled is what is 
to be done with them. 

There are in every country base 
spirits who hate bullying only when it 
is done by an enemy, and whose single- 
minded policy it is to bully the bullies 
and anyone else who has a neck to be 
trodden on. This is the ancient policy 
of vindictiveness, and was discredited 
even before the birth of that Christ 
who was so unceremoniously bundled 
out of the House of Commons’ the 
other day by an Ulster member. 
Vindictiveness is, we do not deny, a 
perfectly natural emotion. There are 
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prominent politicians whom some of 
us — even on Sundays when the church 
bells are ringing — would like to see 
drowned in boiling ginger ale or carried 
off and eaten by eagles on the ledge of 
a high mountain in Czecho-Slovatkia. 
We all now and then indulge in a morn- 
ing hate. It does us no harm so jong 
as we do not do it on purpose. Most 
of us learn early in life, however, that 
a passing whiff of vindictiveness is one 
thing and a deliberate act of vindictive- 
ness quite another. When one reads 
history one discovers that vindictive- 
ness is one of those things of which 
man is often guilty, but which the 
memory of man never forgives. There 
is no praise in history for any but the 
magnanimous. History is the record 
of mean-minded men who said at 
every crisis, ‘This is no time for mag- 
nanimity,’ and of great-minded men 
who refused to listen to them. From 
Alexander of Macedon to Oliver Crom- 
“well there is no great man who has 
defenders unless he has spared where 
he might have slain. Alexander, no 
doubt, was in many respects worse 
than the Prussians if we judge him by 
modern standards, but Darius’s eunuch 
was able to say of him with truth: 
‘Alexander is as gentle after victory 
as he is terrible in the field.’ At the 
outset of his career he stained his 
name with that famous massacre of 
the Thebans in the course of which 
the one shining feature was the honor 
he paid to the family of Pindar. But 
he repented of the massacre as he 
repented of the murder of Clitus, and 
‘his remorse had such influence on his 
temper as to make him ever after less 
rigorous to others.’ He might have 
been warning his favorites against 
cruelty as well as against effeminacy 
when he said to them in Persia: ‘Have 
you still to learn that the end and 
perfection of our victories is to avoid 
the vices and infirmities of those who 
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subdue?’ As for Cromwell, surely the 
finest sentence that was ever written 
on him was written by an enemy, 
Clarendon, who declared: ‘He was not 


_a man of blood,’ and said that ‘it was 


confidently reported that in the Coun- 
cil of Officers it was more than once 
proposed that there might be a general 
massacre of all the royal party, as the 
only expedient to secure the govern- 
ment, but Cromwell would never con- 
sent to it.” But we need not go to 
history for arguments against the 
spirit of vindictiveness. Anyone who 
has lived in England during the war 
just ended must have again and again 
been conscious how noble was the 
spectacle of a people which, in spite 
of many temptations and the incite- 
ments of a street-corner press, has 
known how to treat its enemies with 
both justice and magnanimity. Eng- 
land has increased her fame during the 
last four years because she has treated 
the German prisoners in her power in 
the old magnanimous way, and has 
permitted Mr. Bottomley, Mr. Maxse, 
and the Evening News to utter ignoble 
things, but not to compass them. 
Clearly, in discussing whether cer- 
tain notorious Germans are now to be 
punished for certain notorious crimes, 
the best sort of Englishmen are not 
moved by the spirit of vindictiveness. 
If they were, it would be better that all 
the arch-criminals of the war should 
go unpunished than that the English 
nation should waste its soul on so in- 
decent a lust as revenge. What many 
persons would like to see, however, is 
such an example made that even the 
wickedest of men will realize till the 
end of history that the man responsible 
for the shooting of the hostages at 
Aerschot or the inhuman treatment of 
the prisoners at Wittenberg is a moral 
outcast and a degraded being. They 
would like to see something done so 
dramatically memorable that in the 
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event of a future war !—which God 
forbid! — wrong-doers in power would 
hesitate before they trampled on the 
great law of the human race, which 
remains sacred and supreme even 
when the world becomes a slaughter- 
house. There are some people, we 
know, who dismiss the idea that one 
can lay one’s hand on any arch-crimi- 
nals in Germany. All Germans, they 
say, are arch-criminals.~ All Germans 
did exactly as they were told, and 
cheered each other for doing it. We 
doubt if any intelligent soldier will take 
this view. Soldiers do not greatly 
blame other soldiers, who merely obey 
their orders. He is an exceptional 
soldier in any army who does not do 
whatever he is told, and all soldiers 
know this. We had.an instance of the 
strictness of military discipline near 
enough home in the present war, when 
neither the officers: nor the private 


soldiers under’ Captain Bowen-Colt- 
hurst questioned: his right to murder 
Mr. ee and the other 


defenseless prisonefs in his hands. 
Hence in war-time we think it neces- 
sary to distinguish between those who 
plan and order crimes and those who 
are only obedient instruments. Un- 
luckily, even this does not bring us 
much nearer a solution of the punish- 
ment question. For opinion is greatly 
divided among the intelligent as to 
what constitutes*a crime in war-time. 
Was it a crime, for instance, to send 
Zeppelins to raid London? Most people 
in this country hold that it was, but a 
few high authorities on aerial warfare, 
such as Lord Montagu of Beaulieu and 
Mr. Lanchester, take the view that 
London — with its railways, govern- 
ment buildings, and factories — is a 
fortified town ‘within the meaning of 
the Act,’ and that the Germans had 
always a perfect right to raid it. Again, 
was the murder of Miss Cavell a 
crime? Morally, it certainly was, and 
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no good man would have ordered it. 
But we have heard it argued by 
others than pro-Germans that, though 
to shoot Miss Cavell was a moral out- 
rage, she had nevertheless put herself , 
technically in the power of her judges. © 
Keeling, in one of his letters from the 
trenches, says that he can quite see the 
German point of view in regard both 
to Miss Cavell and Captain Fryatt. 
Keeling was undoubtedly exceptional 
in this matter, but the fact that a pa- 
triotic Englishman who gave his life 
for his country could take this view is 
evidence how difficult it will be to 
decide which of the great crimes of the 
war call for marked punishment. 

For ourselves, we hold that, while 
nearly all the other crimes of the war 
can be shaded off into the debatable 
land between vice and virtue, there 
are two crimes, or rather groups of 
crimes, which are unforgettably wicked 
—the murders of the hostages in - 
Belgium in the first year of the war, 
and the cruel treatment of the prisoners 
both at the front and in some of the 
camps again and again during the past 
four years. Such things might have 
been forgiven in a barbarous enemy; 
had they been few and far between 
they might have been forgiven in any 
enemy, for war is a brief madness, 
and in the course of it any nation may 
‘see red’ for a moment and do bar- 
barous things. But the German crimes 
particularly horrify us because they 
seem to be the result of a settled policy 
on the part of a civilized people to 
betray civilization. He who was guilty 
of ordering these crimes, whether the 
Kaiser or Ludendorff or some lesser 
man, might fairly be brought (in no 
mere rhetorical sense) before the bar 
of humanity, and, if his guilt could be 
established before an impartial tri- 
bunal, it would be but justice that his 
sword should be broken and he should 
be publicly degraded like a soldier who 
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has dishonored his uniform. Such a 
tribunal, we realize, would not be 
easy to secure, but it ought not to be 
entirely beyond the wit of man to 
bring it together. 

There is, we think, a great deal to 
be said for shame as a punishment 
rather than hanging or shooting. Most 
people will feel that enough blood has 
now been shed, and no sane man will 
wish to erect a gallows just outside the 
gates of the new world. Besides, to do 
them justice, we believe that some of 
the perpetrators of the most ruffianly 
crimes of the war have little fear of 
death. Obviously, the submarine com- 
manders who sent unarmed seamen to 
death by the score were not men who 
hugged their lives. For many of them 
it will seem a penalty far more intoler- 
able than death to see the triumphant 
imperialism which was their religion 
lying broken, defeated, and disgraced, 
with despised Belgium among their 
conquerors., Even the Kaiser is not so 
great an egoist that his present humili- 
ation can be less than tragic. With 
revolution bringing their temple walls 
about their ears, indeed, and the Allies 
in occupation of their frontier terri- 
tories, the boastful Prussian Junkers, 
even the wickedest of them, cannot be 
said to have escaped lightly. Here is 
shame and dishonor enough. When 
one contemplates such a widespread 
ruin of the proud and the callous and 
the self-righteous, one wonders whether 
any individual punishment that can 
be added would be worth the adding. 
“Leave him to God,’ said one Dublin 
jarvey to another, who was feeling 
about for language in which to express 
his opinion of a man who had just 
paid him the minimum fare. It might, 
perhaps, be not a bad policy to leave 
the Junkers to God. Noble conquerors 
have to avoid not only vindictiveness, 
but the appearance of vindictiveness, 
and to this end they have often to show 
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themselves magnanimous even to the 
vile. Some people may think that 
Germany itself, being nowa democracy, 
should be asked to deal with her own 
arch-criminals. We fear that would be 
the most vindictive course of all. 
Revolutionists are hardly inclined to 
be impartial to their old taskmasters. 
And, after all, what we want in this — 
matter is not a mere shambles of 
monsters, but a memorable warning 
to the wickedness of human nature that 
the public law of Europe is not an 
idle and lukewarm phrase, but an iron 
and inexorable standard to ignore 
which, even for an emperor or an 
emperor’s favorite, is to be marked 
out as a moral leper and an enemy of 
mankind. 
The New Statesman 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
KAISER 


Wuart is to happen to the Kaiser? 
It is a question that everyone asks. 
In a situation like the present, when 
the greater part of Europe is in disso- 
lution and the mind is unable to grasp 
all the details, it is not unnatural for 
the public to bend their attention toa 
personal point. Yet this personal point 
after all is a very important one. 
History is full of instances of the dan- 
gers which afflict States in process of 
reconstruction when some powerful and 
dangerous personality is near by to 
form a rallying ground for disaffection 
and reaction. Cromwell, even at his 
moments of greatest power, was trou- 
bled and haunted by the sentimental 
affection which a great many English- 
men, even those who had suffered 
badly, still retained for the Monarchy. 
His attempt to form an Upper House 
was shattered by ridicule, for no better 
reason, to state the facts roughly, than 
that a large part of the nation was 
accustomed to the idea of a King’s 














summons to the House of Lords, but 
could not stomach the notion of receiv- 
ing as noble legislators the newly ap- 
pointed peers of Cromwell’s creation 
— the ‘butchers and grocers’ unfairly 
satirized by Macaulay. So again in the 
French revolution, to take only one 
more example. The émigrés formed a 
headquarters at Coblenz, and the 
revolutionary government in France 
could never feel safe while this skir- 
mishing army of exiled Royalists was 
operating on its flank. The Emperor 
Leopold discountenanced the intrigues 
of the émigrés, and even punished some 
Brabanters for insulting the French 
national cockade. The King of Prus- 
sia took the same line.- Nevertheless, 
the Coblenz émigrés wielded a real 
influence, and it was never quite cer- 
tain from day to day that they would 
not turn some occasion to their ad- 
vantage. The-ruth is that the greater 
the disorder and the insecurity of a 
State in transition, the easier are the 
opportunities for external intrigue. 
That is why the presence of the Kaiser 
in Holland will be a danger not only 
to Germany but to all Europe. Above 
all, it will be a great danger to Holland 
herself. What, then, is to be done with 
the Kaiser? For the question must cer- 
tainly be answered. If we may venture 
to judge the feelings of our country- 
men, we should say that, though there 
is no trace of a vindictive hostility 
towards any of the Germans who may 
seriously be trying to enter upon a 
better way of life, there is a very 
strong feeling that the Kaiser must be 
brought to trial. This is a perfectly 
logical conclusion. The British Gov- 
ernment have announced that all 
persons proved guilty of offenses 
against the laws of humanity during 
the war shall be duly punished. It 
is unthinkable, therefore, that the 
Kaiser himself should be exempt. The 
whole idea of justice would fall into 
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ridicule and disrepute if justice stopped 
short at the person of the Kaiser. It 
should indeed begin there. It is quite 
possible that the Kaiser may prove 
to be less guilty than we think. But 
at all events those who lead the way 
in establishing a new order of the 
world must not begin with the fatal 
mistake of showing themselves re- 
specters of persons. Respectable and 
admired monarchies would then have 
to bear an undeserved odium, and 
would fall into danger, because the 
democratic nations would inevitably 
say that the old business of monarchs 
was being corruptly protected. 

We take the law of the matter to be 
this, that the Kaiser is in the fullest 
technical sense a prisoner of war. He 
crossed the Dutch frontier wearing the 
uniform of a combatant. He is in- 
terned in Holland just as much as 
other men who are indisputably prison- 
ers of war in the eyes of the law are 
interned in Holland and Switzerland. 
The law, moreover, although it pro- 
vides for the protection and humane 
treatment of all prisoners of war — 
provisions so grossly violated by the 
Germans — also stipulates that prison- 
ers of war may be tried for violations 
during the fighting of the Geneva and 
other conventions. Thus in every way 
the Kaiser is a proper subject for 
justice. But here let us say most 
emphatically that justice must really 
mean justice. It would be the greatest 
of all blunders, and indeed an act out 
of all keeping with the spirit in which 
we must now try to rebuild a shattered 
world, if the Kaiser were prosecuted in 
a hot-blooded and passionate temper. 


' Let us take our timeand plan the course 


of justice in the calmest and most 
temperate manner. If that precaution 
be not taken, we shall do not only in- 
justice to the Kaiser, but injustice 
to ourselves and the whole future of 
the world. The meanest and most 
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cruel murderer in the pages of crime 
gets and deserves a proper trial. It 
is one of the first elements of the 
British idea of justice that a man shall 
be assumed to be innocent till he is 
proved to be guilty. Precisely the 
same rule must apply to the Kaiser. 
What we appeal for is not vengeance 
but simply a fair trial. Just as Great 
Britain and Prussia insisted that 
Napoleon should be handed over after 
the battle of Waterloo, so the asso- 
ciated nations of to-day should make 
it one of the terms of peace that the 
Kaiser shall be given over to trial. 
Regarding it, as we do, as unthinkable 
that he should be allowed to stay on 
indefinitely in Holland, we may also 
say that it is fair, even to the Kaiser 
himself, that his future treatment 
should be properly regulated and safe- 
guarded. The most terrible tragedy in 
the unhappy history of the late Tsar 
was that he stood no proper trial. He 
was wickedly shot without ever having 
been allowed to say a word in public 
in his own defense, or without anybody 
being allowed to speak on his behalf. 
There is no worse stain than this deed 
upon the record, horrible as it is, of 
the Bolshevik Government. 

But on the assumption that the 
Kaiser must be sent out of Holland 
when the peace settlement comes, by 
what exact form is he to be tried? We 
should contemplate with the deepest 
misgiving, indeed with terror, the 
thought that the British people should 
have to act as judges in their own cause. 
The last thing we desire is that the 


Kaiser should be placed in our own’ 


power. Whatever sentence we believed 
it was right and necessary to pass upon 
him would surely be cited against us 
by some other nation as an act of 
vindictiveness. A clue to the best 
course to pursue lies, we think, in the 
tentative peace terms proposed by 
Lord Northcliffe in the papers of 
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Monday, November 4. He proposed 
(speaking, as we have no doubt, with 
a considerable degree of sanction from 
the Government): 


The appointment of tribunals before 
which there shall be brought for impartial 
justice as soon as possible individuals of 
any of the belligerents accused of offenses 
against the laws of war or of humanity. 
While I regard this condition as an essen- 
tial preliminary to peace, as a just conces- 
sion to the outraged conscience of hu- 
manity, I admit freely that its practical 
application is full of difficulty. I foresee the 
extraordinary difficulty of assigning respon- 
sibility; I recognize that during the actual 
conduct of war there are reasons why bel- 
ligerents should hesitate to punish ade- 
quately those whom in normal times they 
would unhesitatingly condemn. I offer my 
own solution of the difficulty. It is that the 
appointed tribunals should act as Courts of 
First Instance. They would hear the evi- 
dence brought against the accused, and, if 
they found a prima-facie case established 
against them, would refer them to their 
own countries for ultimate trial, judgment, 
and sentence. I believe that more stern 
justice will be done if nations which desire 
to purge themselves condemn their own 
criminals than if the punishment were left 
to other nations which might hesitate to be 
severe lest they should invest the individu- 
als punished with the halo of martyrdom. 


As a matter of fact, the Germans have 
themselves set a precedent for this 
procedure. In the peace terms which 
they imposed upon Rumania they 
exacted that the punishment of certain 
Rumanian officials who were said to 
have been guilty of ill-treating some 
German prisoners should be carried 
out by the Rumanians themselves. 
To sum up, the Kaiser must by no 
means be allowed to remain in Holland. 
Holland is far too small a country and 
too weak to be able to put up with 
the presence of such a magnet of reac- 
tion. The spirit of the new Europe 
that is rising from the ashes will be 
prejudiced if the Kaiser is allowed to 
remain close to Germany in some 
dignity as a country gentleman or as 
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a prosperous rot en exil. Once again, 
we do not assume the personal guiit of 
the Kaiser, but there is an unanswer- 
able case for submission to the Grand 
Jury. We do not know that the Kaiser 
was by his own orders responsible for 
such crimes as the sacking of Louvain, 
the shooting of hostages, the murder of 
merchant seamen who survived the 
torpedoing of their vessels, the tor- 
pedoing of the Lusitania, and the 
judicial murders of Miss Cavell and 
Captain Fryatt; but we do know that a 
word from him would have stopped 
everyone of these crimes. The prima- 
facie evidence is very strong indeed. 
If anyone is brought to trial, the 
Kaiser must be. 
The Spectator. 


WILLIAM II—A CHARACTER 
SKETCH 


BY SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 


For he hath said in his heart: Tush, I 
shall never be cast down; there shall no 
harm happen unto me. ~* 


THIS verse occurs in one of the 
Psalms (X, vi) appointed to be read 
at Evening Prayer on the second day 
of the month. On ‘the memorable 
evening of August 2, 1914, when 
William II had at last thrown off the 
mask and flung at us also, by marching 
his armies across the frontiers of neutral 
Belgium, the wanton. challenge by 
which he thought to consummate his 
life schemes of world dominion, my old 
friend, the late Sir Cecil Spring Rice, 
whose prescience had long ago read 
the catastrophic trend of the young 
Emperor’s ambitions when he and I 
were together in Berlin during the 
first decade of the new reign, cited 
to me those singularly appropriate 
words of the Psalmist, adding, with 
all the fervor of his patriotic faith, 
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‘But it rests still with us to see that 
the last verse of the same Psalm shall 
also be fulfilled, and “that the man of 
the earth be no more exalted.”’ 

It was in that spirit that on the very 
next day the British people took up 
William II’s challenge, and for four 
and a quarter years has borne its 
share, and more than its share, in the 
greatest and most righteous struggle 
in the world’s history. And now the 
end has come, and, verily, ‘the man 
of the earth’ is no more ‘exalted,’ but 
‘cast down’ into the dust, fleeing 
ignominiously both from the foe whom 
he had once dared to call ‘contempt- 
ible’ and from the wrath of his own 
people who have turned away from 
him to the very men whom he formerly 
denounced as ‘churls without a 
fatherland.’ 

There is none to pity him, but it 
would be merely to belittle the tre- 
mendous effort it has required to hurl 
him down from the pinnacle on which 
he stood only a few years ago as the 
arbiter of the world’s destinies if we 
were to deny to him certain elements 
of demonic greatness. Only a man 
who had taught himself to believe that 
he was born something more than a 
man, who was possessed of ruthless 
energy and untiring industry, who 
combined the most extraordinary ver- 
satility of metheds with a fixity of 
purpose that amounted almost to an 
obsession, could have exploited as he 
did to his own ends all the material 
and intellectual forces of a gifted and 


- laborious and, with obvious limitations, 


highly educated nation, until it became 
difficult to say whether he was rather 
the creator or the embodiment of a 
morally perverted Germany that ‘com- 
bined the wicked cunning of old age 
with the lustful forcefulness of youth.’ 
His insatiable egotism was only equal- 
ed by his belief in his own heaven- 
born omniscience and omnipotence. 
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He was determined to excel in all 
things; as a War Lord ‘in shining 
armor,’ and as ‘the Admiral of the 
Atlantic’ who was to place ‘the 
Trident in Germany’s right hand’; 
as a prophet and a preacher who had 
inherited the virile German of Luther; 
as a consummate disciple of his favor- 
ite ancestor, Frederick the Great, in 
the most tortuous wiles of secret 
diplomacy; as the unerring patron of 
the fine arts and the far-sighted pro- 
moter of German commerce, industry, 
and finance, and even as an expert 
authority on all the latest develop- 
ments of applied science which could 
minister to the economic as well as 
the military supremacy of his German 
Empire. Did he not boast, when he 
dropped the old pilot and set Germany 
— ‘full steam ahead’—on her new 
course, that he himself was ‘to lead 
her forth into undreamed of days of 
splendor and prosperity’? ' 

A strange blend of medieval mysti- 
cism and of the coarsest modern ma- 
terialism, he could exercise an almost 
hypnotic charm on those whom it 
suited him to persuade or to cajole, 
and he could be brutal beyond words 
even to the most loyal of his servants 
when they had outlived his liking. 


Intolerant of any contradiction, he 


surrounded himself for choice with 
mediocrities and sycophants. Always 
ready to lend an ear to tale-bearers, 
he was quick to believe at once the 
very worst even of those who had been, 
perhaps for years, his chosen friends 
and confidants. His own private life 
never laid him open to reproach, but 
foul and notorious scandals occurred 
frequently among his immediate en- 
tourage, and Berlin became under his 
very eyes the most depraved capital in 
Europe. A consummate actor, with 
the whole world, unfortunately, as his 
stage, he would at one moment play 
the vulgar buffoon with his intimates, 
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and at the next assume in public the 
sternest Olympian brow. His language, 
always extravagant, was often that of 
a mere bombastes furioso, and those 
who watched him most closely sus- 
pected long ago that behind the bully 
lurked the coward. His ferocious - 
exhortation, abundantly carried out, 
to the German troops before they 
sailed for China at the time of the 
Boxer troubles gave a foretaste of the 
‘methods of frightfulness’ which have 
covered the German name, as well as 


-his own, with infamy during the last 


four years. He reveled in the pag- 
eantry of Royalty, and especially in the 
pomp and circumstance of foreign 
travel, but always with a bagman’s 
eye to the chance of ‘doing business.’ 
Straight, for instance, from Constan- 
tinople, where he had not shrunk from 
embracing the ‘Red Sultan’ still drip- 
ping with the blood of the Armenian 
massacres as the price of the famous 
Baghdad Railway concession, he made 
a solemn entry into Jerusalem in 1898, 
masquerading as a Crusader, and a 
fortnight later’ at Saladin’s tomb in 
Damascus proclaimed himself ‘the 
protector of the 300,000,000 (!) Ma- 
hometans who revere in the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid the spiritual head of 
their religion.’ ‘It was chiefly on the 
baser or weaker sides of human nature 
that he knew how to play. Unlike 
Bismarck, who admitted the existence 
of certain imponderabilia with*which 
even he was bound to reckon, William 
II refused to believe that there were 
moral and spiritual forces in the world 
which he could not bend to his own 
will or shatter with his ‘mailed fist.’ 
He could never read behind the super- 
ficial vanities of cosmopolitan Paris 
into the great soul of France. While 
some features of English life appealed 
to the better instincts he had inherited 
from the mother in whom, neverthe- 
less, healways resented die Englanderin, 
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he loathed and despised British ideals 
of freedom and the political institu- 
tions which embody them. He knew 
the value of British sea power, and 
was doubtless one of the very few 
Germans who appreciated the impor- 
tance of Heligoland when he obtained 
its surrender from Lord Salisbury in 
1890. At first he hoped to cast Great 
Britain for the part of Germany’s 
‘naval Austria,’ but from a false friend 
he grew to be our bitter and implacable 
enemy, and built up a fleet that, when 
der Tag came for it, should destroy 
the British Empire. 

TInnumerable were his activities, and 
he pursued them all with the feverish 
strenuousness of an unbridled imagina- 
tion and a brilliant but unbalanced 
intellect. No man worked harder than 
he did in a country of hard workers. 
But, to his own undoing and to that 
of Germany, he acknowledged no 
responsibility to anyone but himself. 
In all things he was a law unto himself. 
Voluntas regis suprema lex was the 
motto he wrote in the Golden Book 
presented to him once at Munich, and 
on the Order of the Day of the first 
Reichstag he opened he _ inscribed, 
with a meaning very different from 
St. Paul’s, the words from I Corin- 
thians, xv, 10: ‘By the grace of 
God, I am what I am.’ For William 
II God was, indeed, little more than a 
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tutelary deity privileged to be ‘the 
ancient ally of my house.’ Truth was 
not in him. As his mother, the 
Empress Frederick, once bitterly re- 
marked: ‘The trouble with Willy is 
that he has never been able to tell the 
truth, not even to himself.’ With his 
Machiavellian ancestor, he was con- 
vinced that ‘the world is governed only 
by trickery and deceit.” Then, when 
trickery and deceit had done their 
work, the last word — das erlésende 
Wort — belonged to him who wielded 
the mightiest sword. And what sword 
could have seemed to him mightier in 
August, 1914, than the German Army 
with the whole German nation behind 
it, drilled, equipped, and tutored 
through and through to war? 

His sword has perished, and he him- 


- self survives, a fugitive and an outcast, 


the last, and, history will probably 
say, the meanest of the Hohenzollerns. 
That he has been doomed, or has 
chosen, to survive the abject humilia- 
tion he has brought upon himself as 
well as the hideous ruin he has brought 
upon his country and the untold 
sufferings he has brought upon the 
whole world, completes the measure 
of his downfall, unredeemed as his 
whole conduct throughout the war 
has been by a single spark of chivalry 
or humanity. 
The London Times 
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BY A. G. GARDINER 


I FIND most people puzzled by the 
outward calm that prevails in the 
public mind at this time. Like Lord 
Clive, we are astonished at our own 
moderation. Why do we exhibit so 
little evidence of excitement? The 
bottom has suddenly fallen out of the 
war. One enemy Empire after another 
has collapsed. Bulgaria has gone, 
Austria has gone, Turkey has gone, 
Germany is tottering. Imperial Prus- 
sia is becoming ‘one with Nineveh and 


Tyre’ and Hohenzollernism is as dead - 


as Cesarism and Napoleonism. There 
is not a despot left in Europe — not 
one. Victory has come with an ap- 
parent suddenness and completeness 
that none foresaw. In reality it is not 
sudden. The seed was sown at the 
Marne and at Ypres four years ago 
and it has been germinating ever 
since. Behind all the visible triumphs 
of Germany the end was being shaped 
by the silent power of the British navy. 
For the moral of the war is the old 
moral that the sea controls the land 
—the moral of Crete and Athens, 
of Venice and Holland, Spain and 
England. 

But though. truly seen, victory is 
not a sudden miracle, but only the 
disclosure of the sum of the undeviat- 
ing tendencies of four years’ strain, it 
has come with a shock that might have 
been expected to turn our heads. And, 
instead, to the outward eye nothing 
has happened. You may walk the 
streets of London without observing 
a sign of anything unusual. The re- 
joicings will come, of course, when the 
end is formally known, and the bells 
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announce the ‘All clear.’ But this 
does not alter the fact that the funda- 
mental temper is curiously sober and 
restrained. 


EUROPE IN DISSOLUTION 


It is a hopeful sign. It does not 
mean that we are unconscious of the 
peril that has passed away or are 
wanting in gratitude for the great 
mercy now fully revealed. Just as 
there are ‘thoughts that lie too deep 
for tears’ so there is a gratitude too 
profound to find easy utterance. But 
there is more in the symptom than 
this. We are passing through an im- 
mense transition. As the war flickers 
out we become conscious of the vast- 
ness of the débris and our minds are 
bewildered by the complexity of the 
tasks in front of us. 

The world has never before had such 
a bankruptcy to liquidate. Russia is 
in dissolution, Germany is on the 
brink of dissolution. Austria-Hungary 
is in dissolution. Crowns are cheap 
and food is dear. Famine reigns over 
more than half Europe. Terrorism 
blazes through Russia. Riot and revo- 
lution are rampant from Prague to 
Serajevo. The iron discipline of Ger- 
many is breaking down and the fear 
of Bolshevism within is added to fear 
of the enemy without. Throughout 
the Balkans and Rumania misery and 
desolation are universal. 

Nor are the terrific consequences of 
the war confined to enemy countries. 
The condition of the neutral nations 
is only less naked and hungry, and 
no one can estimate the magnitude of 
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the problems which the coming of 
peace will disclose in the countries of 


the Allies. Europe is a stricken field _ 


from end to end. Politically it is in 
anarchy, economically it is in ruins, 
financially it is bankrupt, industrially 
it is destitute. The end of the war will 
not end its miseries. It will only reveal 
them. Even if there were enough food 
—and there is not enough — to feed 
the starving nations it is not accessible 
and could not be distributed. Even if 
there were enough raw materials to 
set the mills and the factories working 
—and there is not enough — it would 
take months to get them equitably 
allocated and delivered. Europe is a 
Sahara of anguished necessity. One 
phase of its misery is ending, but 
another phase begins. 


A NEW PLANE OF VISION 


Involved with these elementary needs 
and impeding their solution are the 
vast questions peculiar to each country 
— the reversal of the engine of war; 
the return of the armies, millions of 
men coming home here to England, 
millions more going across the At- 
lantic and far away to the Pacific; 
the sudden cessation of the manufac- 
ture of the food of war; the consequent 
flood of unemployment; the clamors of 
those who have lost their occupation, 
the clamors of those who. return and 
find no occupation for them; the task 
' of readapting the machine of industry 
and commerce from the purposes of 
war to the purposes of peace; the 
demand for the recovery of liberties 
that have been sacrificed and all the 
confusion of a society hurriedly shift- 
ing to a new basis. The organization 
of the world for war was an easy busi- 
ness compared with that of organizing 
it for peace. 

It is a moment for large perspectives 
and specious ideas, for heroic states- 
manship that dismisses all petty aims 
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and selfish considerations. We have 
to think in continents, to see the world 
as a single proposition. The clearing 
up of the war is an easy task. The 
heroism of our fleet and our armies has - 
made that simple. But the task of 
rebuilding Europe upon the ruin that 
war has left is the severest test ever 
applied to the minds and hearts of 
fallible men. It must not be poisoned 
by national jealousies or the ideas that 
have prevailed through the nightmare’ 
of the war. We need to get on to a 
new plane of vision and into a new 
range of thought. The old world with 
its thousand years’ heritage of wrong, 
its dynasties and its despotisms, its 
secret diplomacies and competitive 
armaments, its tyranny of the strong 
over the weak, its denial of the moral 
law in the affairs of State, is gone. 
It has cost twelve million lives of the 
best of the world’s manhood to wipe 
out its infamies. But the work is ac- 
complished. The dynasties are over- 
thrown, the despots are dead o1 fleeing, 
the war lords are vanquished. 


A WORLD MOTIVE 


Let us see that we start the new 
world that: lies before us in a new 
spirit and with a new concept. The 
concept is that the earth is the unit 
of government, that codperative na- 
tionalism and not competitive na- 
tionalism is the key to the future, and 
that justice and not force, the moral 
law and not the law of the sword, is 
the unchallenged authority of our in- 
ternational life. The abolition of the 
institution of war is the capital neces- 
sity, not of this nation or that, but of 
all nations. 

That conclusion, governing all ideas 
of settlement and carried out with 
inflexible purpose, will solve all diffi- 
culties. It will provide a common 
centre for all the conflicting interests. 
It will give the deliberations of the 
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conference ‘a universal motive, a con- 
structive world policy in the presence 


of which the things that divide, the - 


old hostilities and antagonisms of the 


dead past, will shrink to their true’ 


dimensions. It will be seen that the 
common interest of humanity tran- 
scends and includes the particular in- 
terests of peoples, and that the good 
of all is the only way to achieve the 
good of any. It will dissipate the sordid 
ideas of economic war as incompatible 
with the grand purpose of rebuilding 
human society on a new foundation of 
mutual aid and of wholesome rivalry, 
not in the manufacture of the machine 
of destruction, but in the task of mak- 
ing life more reasonable, more just, 
more happy for all who share it. 

This Europe has been for thousands 
of years a bear garden. The nations 
have squandered the common inheri- 
tance and spent their blood and treas- 
ure in the attempt to prevent others 
enjoying the general life. In all this 
story of blood and insanity no perma- 
nent human interest is discernible and 
no combination of interests has been 
enduring. In the vain pursuit of the 
balance of power, every nation has 
been in turn the ally and the enemy 
of every other nation. The crazy com- 
petition has gone on side by side with 
the other motive of humanity to attain 
a civilized and stable society. The 
collapse that has come reveals the 
impossibility of these rival motives 
co-existing. One had to go. It is the 
mad motive that has gone. The bal- 
ance of power, which is society armed 
to the teeth against its own existence, 
is destroyed. The community of 
power, which is society organized for 
its own existence, is emerging out of 
the welter of war. 


MAGNA CHARTA 


But it will not be brought to ac- 
complishment without a struggle. The 
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despots have gone, but the enemies of 
democracy and of peace have not all 
gone with them. There are powerful 
interests in every country which want 
the old dispensation back — the arma- 
ment rings and the profiteers, the 
diplomatists who want. power, the 
rich who want militarism as a protec- 
tion against the claims of social justice 
and all the vested interests of a society 
founded on the idea of man as an 
animal organized in tribes for mutual 
destruction. ‘ 

If these influences are to be beaten 
down it must be by the action and will 
of the common people in every country. 
Democratic opinion must be mobilized 
everywhere behind the standard of the 
President’s Fourteen Points. That is 
the Magna Charta of the new dispensa- 
tion. It should be affirmed by every 
organized body of thought at once. 
If there is to be an election it should 
be the sole test applied to every candi- 
date and governing every vote given. 
We do not know who will represent 
this country at the conference. Who- 
ever are chosen should be the choice of 
the nation expressed through the only 
authentic instrument it has, Parlia- 
ment. And since labor has been given 
the guaranty of special representation, 
the choice should be made by the vote 
of labor itself' through its recognized 
and authoritative vehicles. 


A WORLD PARLIAMENT 


Upon the wisdom of the choice 
depend momentous things. For in this 
conference of the representatives of 
the nations we ought to see the germ 
of the new organization of the world. 
It will have immense tasks that will 
occupy it for months, perhaps even for 


years. It will have to unravel the 
political tangle of things, resettle 
Europe on the principles of liberty and 
justice, deal with the vast and im- 
mediate problems of restoring order 
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and administering relief, decide how 
the resources of the world are to be 
applied to the necessities of the world, 
what principles are to govern the dis- 
tribution, how the shipping -of the 
world is to be allocated, what repara- 
tion is to be made and how it is to be 
secured, and a thousand other ques- 
tions not less grave and difficult. For 
this great work we need great minds 
that can look beyond the bitter and 
terrible memories of to-day towards 
the future— minds that can shape the 
The London ‘Daily News 
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destinies of men to nobler ends, and, 
in the great phrase of Lincoln, bind 
up the wounds of the world. Done in 
this spirit, its work will not end. It 
will merge insensibly into the per- 
manent governance of the common 
interests of mankind, into that ‘ Parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the 
world’ which was the poet’s vision, 
and which will, under Providence, be 
the inheritance from our tragedy of 
all the generations that come after 
us. 


DISARMAMENT AFTER THE WAR 


BY GEORGE GOTHEIN 


None of the belligerent States will 
be able hereafter to support the.arma- 
ments — modest as they now appear 
—vwhich they maintained before the 
war. They lack men and means to do 
this. The war has cost them frightfully 
in human life. These losses have been 
more severe for Russia, Rumania, 
Serbia, France, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey, than for Germany. For ex- 
ample, out of a population of eight 
millions, Rumania has lost seven hun- 
dred thousand men by battle and pesti- 
lence. Serbia’s loss is probably even 
greater. But the deaths do not account 
for so great a decline of population as 
does the decrease in births. The latter 
is so great that no European power will 
be able to recruit any considerable 
number of soldiers in the classes be- 
tween 1934 and 1938. Even if the war 
ends this year, the decline in the num- 
ber of available recruits will be ex- 
tended for five‘or six years. Moreover, 


immediately after the conclusion of 
peace, the belligerent States will re- 
quire all their men for rebuilding their 
material prosperity. No State will be 
able to indulge in the luxury of keep- 
ing hundreds of thousands of men two 
or three years under arms, quite apart 
from the fact that most of these men 
will already have performed the nor- 
mal amount of military service. 

But not only men are lacking. Ma- 
terial resources are not available for 
maintaining huge armies. As Graf 
Czernin said in his speech at Budapest 
on October 2, 1917, ‘Competition in 
armaments will impose a burden on 
every nation that it cannot carry. It 
will imply multiplying previous ar- 
maments. Every State will have to 
increase its efforts in this direction ten- 
fold in order to compete in war prepa- 
rations according to present standards. 
Adding the cost of such armaments to 
the other burdens which all the belliger- 
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ent States will carry with them out of 
the present war, the total would be 
ruinous to any nation. It would be im- 
possible for an individual State to go 
back tothe relatively modest armament 
of 1914, for it would put that country 
out of the running in case of war, and 
would consequently make its military 
expenditure profitless. From this dilem- 
ma there is but asingle way of escape— 
complete international disarmament.’ 

A certain amount of military prep- 
aration will have to continue after 
this war. Even though we may be able 
to induce nations to subordinate them- 
selves to a compulsory court of arbi- 
tration, there must be a league of peace 
above this community of nations, as its 
executive organ. To be sure a world 
organization or its arbitration court 
would in most cases be able to bring 
the violators of its judgments to terms 
by a trade boycott. But it would be 
necessary to have forces at hand to 
coerce any government that might be 
able to support itself from its own re- 
sources and accumulated supplies, or 
from the resources of countries which it 
might overturn. All disarmament plans, 
therefore, contemplate that, even in 
the future, the governments shall have 
some military forces, although these 
will be relatively small compared with 
those maintained hitherto. 

Obviously it will be impossible to 
allow each country to determine for 
itself how large its military force shall 
be; for in such a case Japan, for in- 
stance, might go bravely about arming 
itself and then carry out its imperial- 
istic designs at the expense of other 
countries. That would force the world 
irresistibly back to large armaments 
and new wars. The peace that is com- 
ing must define the armament that 
each country is permitted to maintain. 

As early as the second Hague Peace 
Conference, this proposal attracted 
great attention, and the fact that it 
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failed was due to Germany’s opposi- 
tion. Prince Biilow objected in the 
Reichstag,— which already had a ma- 
jority in favor of the proposal, and had 
drafted a resolution to that effect, 
which, however, it prudently refrained 
from presenting,— that it had proved 
impossible to obtain an agreement up-- 
on the forces to be allowed each differ- 
ent power. It might be possible to 
prescribe, in an emergency, how many 
officers and how many men each gov- 
ernment might keep under arms, and 
how many ships and how many cannon 
it might keep in commission; but that 
would not put countries on an equal 
footing. One must take into considera- 
tion the quality of the armament, the 
amount of protection and the engine 
power of the ships, the quantity of mu- 
nitions in storage, and the facilities 
which each nation had for producing 
weapons and munitions in a short time. 
A quota that would leave one country 
defenseless would make another coun- 
try very strong. 

We must admit that these objections 
are fully justified. For this reason I 
have maintained from the first -the 
point of view that the only practical 
way of handling the question is to 
ration the expenditures for armament. 
In this connection we must naturally 
agree as to what classes of expendi- 
tures are military and naval, so that it 
will be impossible to camouflage money 
paid for the army and navy as peace 
appropriations. But it will be easy 
enough to adjust that matter. The ob- 
jection then arises that the budgets of 
different countries are drafted accord- 
ing to very different principles of classi- 
fication. For instance, thearmy and navy 
budgets of Germany specify appropria- 
tions for] each item, while theappropria- 
tions in England are made in lump sums. 

However, all budgets are, in the final 
analysis, a matter of public law. They 
must be approved by the elected repre- 
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sentatives of the nation, and in the de- 
bate upon them every party and every 
individual member of Parliament will 
keep a close watch upon such expendi- 
tures, and there will always be mem- 
bers who will conscientiously insist on 
an honest respect for international 
agreements. It would have to be un- 
derstood, of course, that such questions 
could not be discussed in secret sessions. 
Finally, if complaints or suspicions 
arose as to concealed preparations for 
war, The Hague arbitration court, or a 
special commission appointed by it, 
might investigate the question. After 
the frightful experience of this war, 
every belligerent power, with the possi- 
ble exception of Japan, will feel it 
urgently necessary to avoid any act 
likely to precipitate a new calamity of 
the same kind. Even Japan has a popu- 
lar parliament, and the increase of its 
industries is creating a Social-Demo- 
cratic interest which will be hostile to 
mercantilism and imperialism, and will 
energetically oppose underhanded ef- 
forts to create a large armament. Last 
of all, Japan could not oppose success- 
fully the will and the power of the united 
nations of the world. Its lack of iron 
would make it sensitive to a commer- 
cial boycott affecting this one article. 
We could not prescribe how much of 
the budget of each country should be 
devoted to the army and how much to 
the navy. It goes without saying that 
an insular empire like Great Britain, 
with vast colonial possessions, would 
spend relatively more on its fleet than 
on its army. But in any case the fleets 
of all the other countries taken to- 
gether would be more than double the 
fleet of England alone. Since neither 
Germany, nor France, nor Russia, nor 
Italy, nor the United States, nor Japan 
— to name only the more important 
powers — would stop all naval prepa- 
rations, there would be a sufficient 
guaranty that England’s maritime. su- 
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periority would be only a relative one. 

In the regulation of armaments, con- 
sideration must naturally be given to 
the need of maintaining police forces 
in the colonies. Guaranties must be 
given that the limit of military prepa- 
ration shall not be overstepped under 
the pretense of maintaining such 
troops. At the same time it must be 
arranged that temporary increases in 
the police troops of the colonies shall 
be permitted in case of uprisings by the 
colored population. A temporary in- 
crease of expenditures for a well-de- 
fined purpose would always be per- 
mitted. The principles governing such 
increases might well be defined in the 
disarmament treaty. In any case they 
would apply only to crown colonies and 
not to self-governing colonies. In case 
the latter took measures to secure their 
complete independence, the League of 
Nations ought not to interfere. 

The possibility that the limitation to 
expenses for military purposes might 
be exceeded by a government’s greatly . 
strengthening its constabulary so as to 
make the latter in effect a military 
force, is of more theoretical than prac- 
tical importance. In any case, this 
would probably be guarded against by 
requiring that police expenditures shall 
everywhere be met by the local govern- 
ments, and that the central govern- 
ment shall meet only the expenses of 
general administration. 

Some people advocate limiting arma- 
ments by forbidding universal service. 
It is very probable that, after this war, 
there will be a strong reaction against 
the exaggeration of the idea of the 
State, and that the principle that the 
State exists for the welfare of the citi- 
zens, and not the citizens for the wel- 
fare of the State, will be more generally 
recognized. Nevertheless, the policy of 
having a mercenary army instead of a 
people’s army is open to serious ob- 
jections. In any case, the lack of men 
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will enforce great economy in enlist- 
ment. If a nation has once experienced 
the blessing of permanent peace and 
security, guaranteed by a world-league 
for a few decades, it will prefer this con- 
dition to a policy of national aggres- 
sion. The three ‘A B C’ States of 
South America are a good example of 
this. They used to be chronically on 
the verge of war with each other, but 
for a decade have been enjoying peace, 
having agreed to limit their armaments 
and to settle disputes by arbitration.: 

The principal difficulty in an agree- 
ment for disarmament will come when 
we try to fix the quota for each nation 
for the first time. If we regulate this by 
the relative population, the great dif- 
ference in the cost of maintaining a 
military establishment in different 
countries, and in the ability of these 
countries to pay taxes, brings us to a 
stop. Under this plan China would 
undertake to spend more for armament 
than any other government in the 
League of Nations. It will be equally 
impossible to take the total budget of 
the government as a basis, so as to pro- 
vide that the expense for armaments 
should be only a certain fraction of this 
total. For one government might own 
large reproductive works. Another 
might have large debt obligations to 
meet. One might be engaged in exten- 
sive industries. Another might have 
none. One might pay the expenses of 
its schools, churches, and charities. 
Another might leave those duties to the 
local governments. 

The only other suggestion is to agree 
to devote to this purpose, in the future, 
only a fixed fraction of the sum ex- 
pended for the army and navy before 
the war. Let us place this at one 
fourth. It would be unimportant 
whether this were based on the last 
year of peace or the average for a num- 
ber of years. If one took the last year 
of peace, the percentage might be less 
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than if a series of years were taken. In 
considering these expenses, we natu- 
rally cannot include pensions. The lat- 
ter will be more than double all our 
war expenses in Germany before 1914. 
They would also increase if we dis- 
banded our armies; for we should have 
to provide some support for the numer- 
ous Officers and military officials who 
would be dismissed from service and 
have no opportunity to follow their life 
profession. Even though every effort 
were made to settle such men in new 
employment, the government would be 
obliged to spend large sums for their 
relief. 

Sufficient time for demobilization 
must be allowed to all the belligerent 
countries. This might be adjusted by 
making the proportion of the old war 


_ budget that could be expended the first 


year after peace, somewhat larger than 
the ultimate proportion, and by reduc- 
ing this fraction gradually until two or 
three years after the war. We need not 
expect to liquidate this war in a year. 
Our war contracts will continue over a 
longer period and cannot be terminated 
without compensation. 

Some agreement for extensive and 
simultaneous limitation of armament 
is as sure to come with the conclusion 
of peace as ‘Amen’ comes after a 
prayer. With this, what our enemies 
call— and what we are learning to 
call — militarism will come to an end. 
Our enemies do not need to fight a day 
longer to overthrow German militar- 
ism. It has blossomed to its own death 
in the gigantic effort of this war as 
surely as has the militarism of Russia, 
and as have French and Italian and 
English navalism and militarism. It is 
enjoying a brief reprieve during the 
final stages of the war. But it has cost 
the lives of millions of men; it has de- 
stroyed immeasurable material and 
cultural values, and has left mankind 
in poverty and misery. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE HISTORIC SCENE 
IN THE GUILDHALL 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE 


THERE was a flourish of trumpets 
from outside, a sudden feeling of final 
excitement in the crowded library, and 
then a burst of cheering reached us 
from people in the corridors and on 
the stairs which lead to this beautiful 
apartment. 

The official at the far end, almost 
buried under a red and white sash, 
may or may not have announced ‘The 
Right Honorable David Lloyd George, 
Member of Parliament, Prime Min- 
ister of England’; the second official, 
halfway up the library wearing a red 
and white rosette the size of a good 
cabbage, may or may not have repeated 
this announcement with becoming 
unction; all we heard was the sound of 
cheers, and all we cared about was to 
look at this little gray man of destiny 
advancing up the excited room, not 
as if he were unaware of his triumph, 
but as if he were thinking of something 
else. 

I never saw him look more grim. 
He came slowly up the room, his chin 
tucked into the gold-laced collar of 
his uniform, his head down, his brows 
drawn together, no wrinkles of laugh- 
ter round his eyes, no gentleness of 
smile at his lips. His eyes looked 
deliberately to right and left of him, 
but without interest, without emotion. 
He seemed cold and gray, buried in 
thought. 

One knew now that he had not come 
to be the bellman of victory. But why 
had he come? Why had he not in-~ 
vented an excuse and remained at his 
work? One began to feel that he had 
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felt himself charged to come and give 
the world some message infinitely more 
solemn than a declaration of victory. 

Before his advent the pageant of the 
library had held us fascinated, and 
amused, for nearly an hour. The com- 
ing of Venezelos had sent a wave of 
enthusiasm through the great room. 
Arthur Balfour, who has the secret of 
being able to exaggerate smile and bow 
without loss of dignity, had passed 
up to the Lord Mayor’s dais like an 
operatic tenor at the height of his 
triumph. Eric Geddes, tumultuously 
cheered, and looking like a tug at 
full steam, had gone up between those 
huzzaing people as if he intended to 
give some guilty alderman a blow be- 
tween the eyes. Winston Churchill and 
his handsome wife had passed up the 
room as if they were hurrying to a 
jolly supper after a delicious dance. 
M.Cambon, whoseappearance brought 
down the house, advanced up the 
seething room with a stately and 
ambassadorial dignity which the new 
diplomacy will find it hard to improve 
upon. 

And with these great and splendid- 
looking people, whose names were like 
the announcement of a victory, came 
unhappy nonentities, who hurried up 
thelibrary in a freezing silence, horribly 
ashamed of their unknown names, one 
tucking in the base of his spine till he 
looked like a Derby dog; another 
glancing wildly to left and right as if 
the police were after him, all of them 
staggering up to the dais in a state of 
partial collapse, and then hiding them- 
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selves in the palms at the side, which 
were ‘so unkind as to disarrange their 
hair. 

Comedy watched her opportunity in 
this pageant. The gentleman in the 
enormous red and white sash, whose 
pronunciation was like a stage noble- 
man, would call out some historic name 
preceded by an unending string of 
titles, and immediately after would 
give us, in exactly the same grandilo- 
quent tones, ‘The Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Water Board’ or ‘The 
Master of the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany.’ At one moment, in a roar of 
cheers, some gorgeous ambassador, 
blazing with orders, would pass hand- 
somely up to the Lord Mayor’s dais; 
at the next, a little old paunchy alder- 
man with a nice little matronly wife 
would come waddling along, talking 
energetically to each other for comfort, 
and comically bumping together be- 
cause they were so horribly nervous. 

At the end of all this came the 
Prime Minister, and his coming changed 
the whole atmosphere of the pageant. 
In some way his aspect seemed to 
convey to an expectant world that he 
had a greater thing to say to it than 
the word Victory, and that more 
hours of death and destruction must 
go by before mankind could draw its 
breath and say, ‘The war is over.’ 

But what had he come to say? 

When he rose to speak in the Guild- 
hall the excitement was so tense that 
one was conscious almost of pain. The 
speakers preceding him had been too 
long with their words. The air was 
exhausted. Women who had looked 
fresh and beautiful an hour before, 
were now pale and haggard. People 
had left the side tables and pressed 
into the centre of the hall, crowding 
against the guests seated at the princi- 
pal tables. Tobacco smoke hung 
heavily in the dense atmosphere. Old 
gentlemen were inclined to close their 
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eyes and let their heads nod. Civic 
ladies had given up listening to 
speeches, and through lorgnettes were 
studying the wonderful pearls of the 
little slim Duchess of Marlborough. 
On all sides people had begun to growl 
rather ominously. It was ten minutes 
past ten 
The Prime Minister, standing under 
the oak canopy, with its mace and 
sword of maintenance, had for his 
immediate background helmeted po- 
licemen, flunkies with soaped hair, 
firemen, jaded waiters, and one officer 
of the British army leaning wearily on 
a brass-tipped wand of office — Major 
Corbett Smith, author of The Retreat 
from Mons. The presence of this 
single officer with the Mons ‘ribbon 
seemed to make one feel that behind 
the words of the Prime Minister were 
the valor and glory and immortal 
honor of the British armies. One began 
to know why he had come. He was 
here to remind the nation of the past; 
not to speak of triumph, but of the 
pain and faith and sacrifice by which 
that triumph had been accomplished. 
I heard the great ‘ramshackle em- 
pire’ speech at the Queen’s Hall, a 
speech of an unforgettable passion, in 
which every word burned with scorn 
and flamed with indignation; that 
speech was the utterance of a prophet, 
and it quivered with the lightnings of 
prophetic denunciation. But to-night 
another voice sounded from those 
same lips, another spirit inspired the 
speaker’s words; all the agony and 
bloody sweat of four long years of 
calamitous war clothed him as with a 
garment; he was like Destiny lifting its 
head above the ruins of unrighteous- 
ness and gazing upward to the pale 
stars of God. He was very quiet, very 
composed, very solemn, and reflective. 
‘Justice, divine Justice,’ he cried, 
lifting his arm, ‘must be satisfied.’ 
‘This generation will have passed 
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away ere the torture and suffering of 
this war will have ceased.’ And then, 
‘The country that recklessly plunged 
the world into that agony must accept 
a stern reckoning.’ 

All through his speech one could 
hear that single voice, the voice of 
Justice. 

He spoke of the debt we owe to our 
immortal dead, to our heroic wounded, 
and to our unconquerable hosts still in 
the field. He bade us solemnly think 
of what we owe to them, and then: 
‘Yea, also, what we owe to the mothers 
who bore them, to the wives who 
cherished them, and the fathers who 
have grown gray in anxiety for their 
gallant boys in deadly peril.’ Justice, 
divine Justice, had mind of those 
things. 

‘It is a great hour,’ he cried out, 
‘the greatest of all history; it is the 
hour of Justice.’ 

‘I have waited,’ he said, ‘for this 
hour.’ 

When he uttered that last brief 
sentence, slowly, quietly, and quite 
unboastfully, one seemed to see the 
personal romance of this man’s career, 
his part in the mysterious providence 
which works with and by and for 
humanity to ends of which the wisest 
can scarcely dare to dream. Think of 
what he was, and what he has become, 
this Prime Minister of England who 
has held the world together in the 
fierce hour of Armageddon. 

His father was a village schoolmaster 
who died and left wife and children to 
the mercies of chance. An uncle re- 
ceived that little homeless family under 
his roof, and to earn bread for them 
worked harder than ever at his cob- 
bler’s bench. David stood beside his 
toiling uncle learning the great organ 
music of the English Bible; the old 
man would pause in his work to read 
a passage, and the boy would repeat 
it after him. And behind the shop, 
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David’s mother, in the kitchen, was 
striving so to economize this and that 
that she might have a sixpence over 
at the end of the week. ‘That was my 
mother’s life,’ he once told me; ‘a 
never-ending anxiety to have sixpence 
of my uncle’s money saved at the end 
of each week. It is the life of the poor.’ 

And now to-night he announces the 
overthrow of the Hohenzollerns! 

This little David, of the Welsh hills, 
more than any one man in the world, 
has destroyed the Goliath of Prus- 
sianism. He stands in the Guildhall 
telling mankind that the Hohenzol- 
lerns have gone, that great and illus- 
trious family whose pride had become 
immeasurable, and whose _ shining 
sword had seemed but four short 
months ago invincible. Facing him 
are the statues of Wellington and 
Nelson, all round those gray walls 


“hang the gay banners of the Free Na- 


tions, and he is the voice of destiny 
in that ancient place of civic splendor 
and outworn pageantry, this cobbler’s 
nephew, telling us that the Hohen- 
zollerns are gone — gone forever. 

Whai a romance! 

He speaks, almost with awe, of 
‘this solemn moment of triumph, one 
of the greatest moments in the history 
of the world ... this great hour which 
rings in a new era... and which is go- 
ing to lift humanity to a higher plane 
of existence for the ages of the future.’ 
And as he speaks these words, this 
shepherd boy of democracy, one feels 
that more than any one man it is he 
who has brought the world to this 
solemn moment of triumph, he and 
none other. Is there any more drama- 
tic romance in the history of men? 

President Wilson is the voice of the 
free nations. Lloyd George: is the un- 
conquerable will of democracy. His- 
tory will give to President Wilson a 
just meed of praise, and for all time 
his place in the gratitude of the world 
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will be one of great honor and noble 
dignity; but to the humble Prime 
Minister of these ancient islands, the 
mother of America, history must surely 
give the supreme place; for he will 
ever stand, not above the conflict, but 
in the very midst of the whirlwind, 
and he will live, not as a voice, but as 
a passionate will, not as an austere 
virtue, but as a burning and a living 
faith. 

From the first hour until now he 
has been the soul of the world’s strug- 
gle with the powers of darkness. His 
reward is certain. About his name 
storms will rage for a little time; mis- 
takes will be brought up against him 
by small-minded enemies; his faults of 
temperament will be exaggerated; and 
unscrupulous politicians will seek by 
every means to cover and dissemble 
his triumph; but history will say that 
he inspired the democracies of the 
world with faith, that he saw the first 
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truth when it was hidden from the wise 
and powerful, that in the darkest hour 
he never wavered, that when strong 
influences were brought against him 
to change his heart’ he remained un- 
shakably steadfast, and that in order 
to overthrow the Hohenzollerns and 
storm the last stronghold of dynastic 
tyranny, this son of democracy first 
overthrew here in our islands political 
powers high in the public approval and 
military incompetence which the na- 
tion had been hysterically led to mis- 
take for military strength. 

His solemn speech at the Guildhall 
should bring home to the democracy 
of these islands, if they follow history 
from the dark spring of this year to its 
glorious autumn, that generations yet 
unborn will feel towards this statesman 
of freedom and justice a reverence 
touched with wonder that any man 
among his contemporaries was un- 
grateful for his service to the world. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO M. CLEMENCEAU 


To the President of the Council. 

Sir: You have fought the war and 
you have fought it magnificently. The 
whole of France applauds you and his- 
tory will ratify her enthusiasm, which 
was unanimous as well as spontaneous. 
In the dark hours of March and April, 
when everything seemed to serve the 
designs of the enemy, you the great 
skeptic of the joyful days, became the 
greatest mystic whom the war _ has 
produced. You held fast to your faith 
when the wisest round you asked 
themselves if there still were any rea- 
sons for having faith. And like unto 
the son of Naim, you were saved by 


your faith. It hardened your will, in- 
creased your energy tenfold, magnified 
your patriotism. A mystic, believing in 
the indestructible vitality of France, 
you desired victory in spite of all and 
victory came graciously to meet your 
banners on the wings of justice and 
right, which iniquities and_ brutal 
force had scoffed at for four years. 
The 15th of July! the 11th of Novem- 
ber! Scarcely four months and the 
world is overthrown. Victories follow 
victories, fruits of the tireless efforts of 
the armies of civilization — and lo, the 
gilded crowns which shone in all their 
insolent glory beneath the July sun, are 
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now being borne away by the autumn 
wind. 

Bulgaria has fallen in pieces and her 
royal traitor, vanquished forever, has 
fled; Turkey, exhausted, has cried out 
for mercy; Austria has crumbled. The 
Germany who committed the crime of 
Frankfort and that of August 2, 1914, 
has been forced to her knees. The last, 
the most powerful, the most obstinate 
enemy has been hurled to earth. 

The entire civilized world salutes 
you, and greets with respect that 
France which stands behind you, . . . 
France wounded, bleeding, and mourn- 
ing, but proud, strong, and glorious 
withal in the realization of her uncon- 
querable hope which has been obtained 
by her heroic sons, served by your 
patriotic faith. 

But is your work finished? The pres- 
ent hour is of the gravest. In the midst 
of the tremendous storm which is shak- 
ing Europe, new forces are springing 
up, whose power, so suddenly asserted, 
astonishes, surprises, and alarms the 
old, worm-eaten world that witnesses 
their birth. The successes of the auto- 
cratic governments served by an aris- 
tocracy rooted in the national soil, are 
not as in the time of the great revolu- 
tion, governments issued from the mid- 
dle classes or the bourgeoisie, but gov- 
ernments sprung from the people and 
socialistic centres. At Vienna it is 
Adler; at Berlin, it is Ebert; at Mu- 
nich, it is Eisner; while the Soviets of 
Lenin and Trotzky are still reigning.at 
Moscow. 

How impressive it is, this democratic 
tidal wave — unique in history! 


The knell of the kings brings the 
hour of the peoples. It sounds from 
beyond the Rhine and from far away, 
yonder, on the Danube. It is exactly a 
year ago since it was heard: on the 
Volga and the Neva. 

Time flies quickly, the day’s journey 
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of the on-rushing idea is but short when 
the idea is an idea-force. 

And is not social democracy an idea- 
force? And is this onrush of the 
masses towards the steps of power, to 
be contemplated with an indifferent 
eye, because it stops victorious at the 
Rhine? 

Permit the young men who have 
founded this magazine, most of whom 
have fought in this war and given their 
blood for the high ideal sheltered under 
their banners, to raise their voices in 
this solemn hour and reveal to the old 
man whom they respect and admire 
their thoughts on the day following 
victory. The war is virtually finished, 
but the revolution is everywhere, and 
this revolution does not seem to re- 
spond only to the Wilsonian ideal of a 
self-government of the peoples. It re- 
veals a certain social character, day by 
day becoming clearer. 

Why? Because the peoples do not 
consider those alone who were in power 
at the outbreak of the conflict responsi- 
ble for the evils they have suffered. 
Behind dynastic and personal ambi- 
tions, they have distinguished the 
working of the ambitions of certain per- 
sons and certain great interests, eager 
to retain for themselves the mastery of 
the world markets. Thus, little by little, 
they haveassociated with the individual 
responsibility of the chiefs, the collec- 
tive responsibility of the leading classes 
of the great manufacturers on the other 
side of the Rhine and the large banks. 
And the bare vision of this reality has 
sufficed to give the death blow to the 
very incarnation of the high class of 
German manufacturers, Ballin, this 
viceroy of Hamburg. From the day 
that this conviction took hold of the 
soul of the masses, they would no 
longer trust anybody save those who 
had come from their midst, and the 
revolutionary movements have rapidly 
changed from political to social move- 
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ments. We find these tendencies at 
Sofia, as well as at Budapest and 
Vienna. In Poland, the democratic 
elements have seized the power. The 
republic has been proclaimed. The old 
and aristocratic council of regency has 
been overthrown. 

® The flood rises, the wave rolls on. 
Where will it stop? President Wilson 
himself, a sincere democrat, is, never- 
theless, uneasy. The question no longer 
concerns a political change, but a revo- 
lution of a strange and alarming na- 
ture; ‘soalarming, indeed, that thought- 
ful men are obliged to ask themselves, 
with what governments and with what 
kind of a government we are to nego- 
tiate for the working out of peace 
conditions.’ 

To deny the magnitude, the depth of 
such a movement, would be to deny the 
evidence itself. 

We, the young men of to-day, see 
it come without fear. We know that 
the old order of things is condemned, 
that the war has overthrown it, and 
that a new world-order waits to be 
constructed. 

But if we are watching this rising 
flood coldly and with absolute self-con- 
trol, we do not intend that it shall sub- 
merge this soil of France which is ours 
in a double sense, since we have given 
back to her, part of that blood which 
she infused into our veins. And loyally, 
frankly, we come to ask you to-day to 
make peace, now that you have fin- 
ished the war. 


And by ‘making peace,’ we not only 
understand the elaboration of a just 
treaty, but also the preparation of the 
new era, that new era which is to come 
to pass in the social, political, and eco- 
nomic worlds. 

. The political domain first of all. It 
is necessary; it is urgent to arrange 
elections as soon as possible, in order 

that the people may make their will 
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known and choose the new men to 
whom they wish to confide the vital 
labor of the reconstruction of the coun- 
try. In the midst of the war, the United 
States has just elected a new Congress. 
England has the intention to do it im- 
mediately. We do not wish to disre- 
gard the right-mindedness of the 
Chamber, nor do we deny the useful 
action which it has taken at certain 
difficult times, yet nobody can deny 
that it does not exactly represent to- 
day the new tendencies and aspirations. 
A national consultation is necessary. It 
must be done quickly, and liberally. 
Why does not the Chamber simply re- 
establish the scrutin de liste? It alone 
would permit the great currents of 
opinions to assert themselves, it alone 
allows men of competence and true 
capacity to reach Parliament. We do 
not want any more stagnant pools, rot- 
ten boroughs where the systematic 
organization of a group of electors has 
resulted in subordinating problems con- 
cerning the most vital interests of the 
country to petty local questions. An 
elective campaign, coming after such a 
storm as the one we have just endured, 
should be based not on names, but on 
ideas. The future of France is at stake. 

But while we are waiting for this 
public manifestation of opinion, has 
not the hour come to air your own 
house a little, M. le President du 
Conseil? For though the passage of 
time has shown the good will of each 
one of your collaborators, it has not 
shown that they are of equal value. 
Capable of performing their duties dur- 
ing the war, they do not all appear 
qualified to fulfill the complex task cer- 
tain to be imposed upon most of them, 
not the task of carrying on the war, but 
that of bringing about peace. You 
have recognized that yourself. All our 
efforts must be concentrated on the 
reconstruction of France. The labor is 
immense, full of difficulty, and without 
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precedent in history. Its realization de- 
mands competence, and in particular, 
high intelligence assisted by strong 
will. {It requires also a perfect cohesion 
in the common endeavor and absolute 
unity of management. We have a Min- 
ister of Commerce, a Minister of the 
Colonies, a Minister of Public Works, a 
Minister of Finances, but have we 
really a commercial policy, a colonial 
policy, a transportation policy, a finan- 
cial policy? 

A commercial policy? Which one? I 
look in vain. I see good intentions, 
but I see no fixed orderly campaign, 
no grasp of to-morrow’s realities, of 
the future. Can the grouping of the 
Chambers of Commerce by regions, 
based on more or less arbitrarily fixed 
boundaries, be considered as a broad 
policy of decentralization? What of the 
abandonment of treaties of commerce 
even before the basis of our future pol- 
icy of customs has been resolved upon? 
It is true we have been given the con- 
sortiums to browse on. A pretty pres- 
ent! Never was a juster idea carried out 
in a more unhappy way. The scandals 
of the oil and cotton consortiums, which 
will have to be confessed some day, 
bear a sad witness of this. 

A colonial policy? None, absolutely 
none. An interesting experiment, full 
of promise, was attempted under the 
ministry Maginot, thanks to the happy 
initiative of one of our most distin- 
guished colonials, du Vivier de Steel. 
For the first time an appeal had been 
made at the rue Oudinot to compe- 
tence. Mr. Besnard encouraged it. 
Your minister, M. le President du 
Conseil, has demolished everything, has 
destroyed all. He has substituted for 
this attempt at organization, for this 
scheme of realizing the various values 
of our territories a grotesque so-called 
‘territorial’ conference, which has 
amused itself with making a hypotheti- 
cal division, a theoretical distribution 
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of the conquered territories! We do not 
intend here to bring M. Simon to trial. 
That comes later, but though we were 
aware of the fact that the colonies have 
never been able to win your benevolent 
solicitude, we cannot believe that at the 
present hour you should be without 
interest in this immense reservoir of 


‘raw materials which the colonies hold 


under control for French industry, a 
reservoir which is doubly precious, 
since for several years to come we 
must be prepared to assume the burden 
of unfavorable rates of exchange, the 
balance of which can be but slowly 
restored. 

To continue to maintain so danger- 
ous a man in such a position is a real 
challenge to French industry, and toall 
the stores of energy and initiative of a 
young generation which deserves other 
treatment. 

A policy of transportation? An acute 
crisis had to take place in order to 
bring about a decision to take energetic 
measures. One is almost tempted to 
believe that a demonstration of the in- 
capacity of the State and of the superi- 
ority of the rule of the companies was 
required for the edification of the 
future. 

What has been done to assure the 
liaison between our port services and 
our merchant marine? M. Bouisson 
tries in vain to make the fullest use of 
the carrying capacity of our vessels, 
while M. Joly, director of ports, al- | 
lows our vessels to accumulate to the 
loss of the nation’s money; indemnity 
for delay follows indemnity for delay. 
And our vessels whose crews will have 
made swift crossings a certainty, our 
vessels which will have balanced a 
maximum of distance traveled with a 
minimum of time will lie for long days 
together because the inefficiency of a 
railroad administration beyond the 
control of the director of the merchant 


marine, does not permit them to unload 
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their cargoes. But things still more 
serious remain to be discussed. 

Financial policy? Where? When? 
How? For more than four years we 
have lived never looking beyond the 
end of the week. Poorly worked out 
schemes of taxation are improvised, 
whose machinery escapes from all com- 
petent control; the rates on income 
taxes are being increased, and a per- 
sonnel which should assure the regular 
assessment and payment of these taxes 
is lacking. But what of it? Paper 
politics are always handy to stop 
gaps. 

As long as the war lasted, as long as 
the question was of defending the des- 
tiny, the life even of the country, one 
might close one’s eyes to all this, and 
forgetting your collaborators, M. le 
President du Conseil, see you constantly 
by the endangered wall, but today, such 
abstention from criticism is impossible. 
Such a situation cannot endure. 


The war has brought us results which 
surpass even our dearest hopes; peace 
must not bring us deceptions. 

France, you have said, will know 
how to show its gratitude to its heroes. 
Be it so, that would only be justice. 
But the first deed to be done isa deed of 
action and of faith. A deed of action, 
that by an energetic decision will 
call new men to the administration of 
the highest interests of the country in- 
stead of the old partisans whose work is 
beyond their doing. A deed of faith, to 
call the young men, the first citizens of 
France, to the ballot boxes, and allow 
them to make known their will. A deed 
of faith it would also be, while waiting 
for the great consultation to take place, 
to open the doors of executive power 
and responsible action to some discreet 
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representatives of the working class, in 
whose ability we have more confidence 
than we have in that of the politicians. 

This, M. le President, is what the 
young men of to-day expect from your 
perspicacity and of your experience. 
They know their history. They know 
that when the time is ripe for reforms, 
all hesitation, all evasion, and all truces 
in regard to outworn institutions and 
the party spirit in politics, bring about 
disastrous consequences. And if the 
history which they learned had not 
taught them sufficiently, that history 
which they themselves have made, 
that history whose terrible lessons the 
Central Empires are to-day declaring 
in blood and defeat would reveal all. 

You are a man of action, and you 
have shown this splendidly. You have 
been one in war, show that you can also 
be one in peace. You have been a great 
—the greatest—minister of the war. 
Be to-morrow the great minister of the 
national production, of the reconstruc- 
tion of France. 

And if we take the liberty to address 
you with such a rude frankness, in do- 
ing so we but obey our love for France. 
We are inspired by no political animus. 
We stand by no party. With our poet, 
Drieu la Rochelle, we cry out to 
France: — 

“Comrades, say, what is a political 
party?’ 

“We are tempted by great dreams, 
and out of these dreams we fashion 
great deeds.’ 

‘And we shall know how to make a 
peace, even as we have carried on the 
war.’ 

M. le President du Conseil, listen to 
us, help us to bring about this peace as 
you have helped us to fight the war. 

The time is at hand. 





THE RED FLAG IN SIBERIA 


BY RICHARD ORLAND ATKINSON 


I was walking down the main street 
of Vladivostok one morning last au- 
tumn when I noticed a large crowd col- 
lected on the sidewalk just ahead of me. 
Soldiers and sailors came running from 
every direction. A few civilians hap- 
pening along stopped at the outskirts 
of the mob to see what it was all about. 
But the soldiers and sailors held first 
place. 

A young Chinese had snatched a 
purse from a lady as he passed her. 
He had been caught in the act and 
handed over to some soldiers. They 
were asking the boy all kinds of ques- 
tions, without waiting for any answer. 
They were abusing him with filthy 
phrases. They were beating him over 


the head and kicking him with their 


heavy boots, until I thought they would 
surely kill him. 

Finally, the woman who had been 
robbed appealed to them to spare the 
victim and take him away for trial. 
But nobody seemed to know where to 
take him. I wondered where the police 
could be to allow such disgraceful 
scenes on the main thoroughfare. I 
asked a man who was standing a little 
apart. 

‘Police?’ he replied, amazed at my 
ignorance. ‘There are n’t any police 
now, except those brutes you saw abus- 
ing that poor devil. They don’t even 
know where the lock-up is. Yet we citi- 
zens of “Free Siberia” have only them 
to depend upon for the protection of 
our persons and our property. Keren- 
sky may think he’s running this coun- 
try, but it is the soldiers and sailors 
that say what shall be done here in the 


East. And this is a sample. They 
claim to be policing this city efficiently. 
Bah!’ 

While he was talking, half a dozen 
ringleaders were arguing in a loud voice 
as to the proper procedure in such a 
case. Finally, two soldiers sauntered 
up, claiming to be of higher civic au- 
thority, and, with the noisy throng fol- 
lowing, they dragged the prisoner off 
up a side street. 

Vladivostok was a city of soldiers 

and sailors. They were everywhere — 
on the street, in the parks, on the tram- 
ways. Red flags floated on all sides, 
and the soldiers had painted a little 
bright-red daub over the old ‘eye of 
the Tsar’ on the fronts of their caps. 
They straggled along, looking for 
amusement; they had no drill, they re- 
fused to guard the harbor fortifica- 
tions; there was nothing to do but draw 
their wages and spend them. The civil- 
ian got out of their way when he saw 
them coming, for they would brook no 
interference of their rights from any 
man. 
I spoke of the Chinese incident that 
evening at dinner. I was fortunate in 
being the guest of Mr. B——,, a promi- 
nent English importer, and his charm- 
ing Russian wife, who had been edu- 
cated in California. 

‘Oh, you’re evidently just beginning 
to find Vladivostok out,’ commented 
my hostess. ‘It’s still better than Pet- 
rograd and Moscow, I understand, but 
it’s getting to be bad enough. Most of 
the soldiers you see are deserters from 
the army, or men called for service and 
never transferred. They all gravitate 
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toward Vladivostok. They live in 
hovels up on the hills, packed like sar- 
dines, and existing under the worst pos- 
sible moral and sanitary conditions. 

‘Agitators arrived shortly after the 
revolution, and stirred up the men in 
uniform to violent mischief. Vladivos- 
tok used to boast a pleasant social life, 
on account of its being the port of the 
Pacific fleet. We have a good many 
English and American families, and we 
all enjoyed life together. We welcomed 
the revolution because we thought it 
would help those who were downtrod- 
den. It is amusing to think that we 
have taken their places, and now we are 
living from day to day in danger of los- 
ing everything we possess, even our 
lives. 

‘The sailors ordered the admiral of 
the fleet to hand over his mansion to 
them. You know that large, brown- 
stone place overlooking the water, with 
its beautiful gardens. That is where 
most of the balls used to be given. The 
admiral left the building, but managed 
to take with him most of his furniture. 
He said the house might belong to the 
State, but the tables and chairs were 
his. The men seized his paintings, and 
you ought to see them now. They say 
they are cut and slashed, and fit well 
into the present general scheme of 
things there. The place is a clubroom 
for the new owners.’ 

I had visited the mansion that day, 
in company wit’ an English sailor of 
the Russian tleet. All was as Mrs. 
B— had described it, except that she 
could not picture with words the dilapi- 
dated condition of the walls and ceil- 
ings. Stains, cuts, and broken frescoes 
gave an appearance of hideous ruin. 
The occupants were spending their time 
in ignorant idleness, wantonly destroy- 
ing something, or flirting with some 
frowsy girl from the streets. 

‘Several times,’ continued Mrs. 
B——,, ‘news has come from that house 
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that there is going to be an organized 
“confiscation” of the valuables from 
the homes of the bourgeoisie in the 
town. Finally, after some minor rob- 
beries and personal attacks, the men of 
the foreign colony persuaded their con- 
suls to enter a formal demand for pro- 
tection against the proposed outrages. 


‘The Kerensky Commissaire was fright- 


ened, and did something to quiet things 
down for a while. If I could, I’d leave 
for America to-morrow; and I think 
you’d be wiser to travel in that direc- 
tion, instead of toward the Urals!’ 
“What interests me most at present,’ 
interrupted Mr. B——,, ‘is how this la- 
bor question is going to be settled. It’s 
becoming a serious problem with us 
business men. For instance, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway used to pay its 
employees on the wharves, for loading 
and unloading its vessels, eighty ko- 
pecks a day. Well, after the change in 
affairs wages naturally rose — with 
everything else. Eventually, the em- 
ployees asked four rubles for the first 
hour, five for the second, and so on, for 
an eight-hour day. That amounted to 
sixty rubles for the day, or seventy-five 
times the rate paid a bear ago. The 
men ask some of us one hundred rubles 
a day, and it’s useless to try to argue 
with them. I can’t imagine where they 
think the money’s coming from. 
‘Commodities are higher because of 
the abnormal cost in the unloading of 
imports. Then the family men come 
round and say: “ We’ve got to have an- 
other rise. Prices have gone up again!” 
And so it goes on indefinitely. In spite 
of all we can do, the men strike and re- 
fuse to work—say they’re tired of 
working. Then the Mongolians or Man- 
churians get their jobs. The germ 
seizes them in time, and they quit. 
After that, the women leave the farms 
in the surrounding country and hurry 
into the city after the “big pay.” The 
result is a scarcity of food supplies and 
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a poorer quality of city labor. And I 
understand this sort of thing is being 
repeated in all the commercial centres 
of Siberia.’ 

During the days that followed I saw 
much to confirm my friends’ state- 
ments of the chaotic conditions in the 
port city. A large building, much the 
style of the Sailors’ Club, bore a plac- 
ard announcing that here the Com- 
mittee of Soldiers and Sailors met to 
settle all municipal questions and dis- 
putes. I attended one afternoon ses- 
sion, but found little of interest in the 
talkative proceedings. Another fine old 
residence, formerly used as an officers’ 
club, was now doing active service as a 
club for soldiers. Officers might go 
there as guests, if they so desired. The 
rooms were stripped of anything in the 
way of furniture, and it was difficult to 
see where the ‘club’ part came in. But 
the soldiers could not allow the sailors 
to get ahead of them. 

The freight yards of the trans-Sibe- 
rian were choked with goods awaiting 
shipment. Transportation was steadily 
falling off, owing, I was told, to three 
reasons: the old Minister of Communi- 
cations had neglected the lines, follow- 
ing an ‘economic’ policy; many cars 
had been captured by the Germans, 
and few new ones were being built; and 
the new administration had adopted a 
laissez-faire attitude toward the roads. 

Indeed, all along the water front I 
noted acres of provisions of every kind, 
from America, Japan, and the South, 
covered with sail-cloth, and left there. 
Shortage of cars, of labor, of system all 
conspired to promote general stagna- 
tion. We had a car-load of materials 
from America, for use in our work in 
the army; we at least saw it safely on 
its way for Petrograd. It arrived there 
five months later, after tracers had 
trailed it all over Siberia. It reached its 
destination only to be hurried out of 
the city again to keep it from German 
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hands. Yet the cities of Russia were 
depending almost entirely now upon 
the Pacific terminal and the Siberian 
road for their clothing, shoes, and food. 

In these mountains of supplies in 
Vladivostok were millions of dollars’ 
worth of American barbed wire and 
ammunition, en route to do battle for 
Russia and the Allies. It is all still 
there! 

The local stores were appreciating 
the tremendous trading opportunities, 
but even their stock was getting low, 
while the goods they needed were rot- 
ting in front of their doors. When I re- 
marked on the high price of any article, 
the merchants always answered with: 
‘Wait until you reach Petrograd. You 
can’t buy this there at all, or, if you 
can, you'll pay five times what we’re 
charging you.’ And in most cases I 
found, later on, that they were right. 
To cite one instance of trading in Vladi- 
vostok, I was able to purchase only one 
black tie from a store; that was all each 
customer was allowed! 

Through Major B——,, of the British 
Military Control, I became acquainted 
with some of the first refugees that had 
come from Petrograd after the March 
revolution. Their estates had been 
confiscated, and they had come to 
Vladivostok, later to go to Canada. 
Major B—— and I met some soldiers 
outside the town one afternoon, and he 
stopped to talk to them so that I might 
learn something of thgir type. He told 
them he was from Canada, but they 
did not know what or where Canada 
was. So then he said he was a Scotch- 
Canadian, but they had never heard 
of Scotland. They knew something of 
Russia, England, and Germany only. 
The major gave them up in disgust. 
Later in the day we were speaking with 
Corporal Files, of Australia, who had 
been with the British forces in Russia. 

‘I was in the retreat at Galicia, the 
retreat in the Caucasus, the retreat 
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from Riga,’ he explained, ‘and now I’m 
going home!’ 

We left for Petrograd one Thursday 
evening, on the Siberian weekly ex- 
press. The station is one of the finest 
in the East, but inside was a dirty, 
swarming mass of soldiers, provocators, 
and thieves, filling up every nook and 
corner of restaurant, waiting-room, and 
platforms. The majority were trying 
to arrange last-minute passages, or 
were there merely for the sake of loaf- 
ing and making trouble. A Russian 
officer told me that we were more for- 
tunate than the members of the Root 
Commission, whose train was dis- 
patched in secret from a point outside 
the station, for fear of a demonstration 
against the ‘American bourgeoisie.’ 

At Harbin, twenty-four hours from 
Vladivostok, there was a lively hus- 
tling by the porters, trainmen, and many 
passengers, to load up with great quan- 
tities of Japanese loaf-sugar and all 
manner of non-spoilable foods. This, I 
learned, was the regular practice, 
people making the long trip for the sole 
purpose of smuggling across the Man- 
churian border thousands of rubles’ 
worth of necessities for the hunger- 
stricken cities of Russia. 

Among the passengers was Major 
D——,, a Scotchman, born and bred in 
Russia. He always read the Siberian 
papers as we received them along the 
way, and often related tales of the 
plains he knew so well. In an Irkutsk 
daily he discovered a humorous skit 
entitled, What Is a Counter-Revolution- 
ary? Part of the definition I jotted 
down: 


Anyone who does not believe in the sol- 


diers loafing on the streets, smoking cig- 
arettes; who does not say that the Tsar 
should be executed at once; who does not 
think that the electric cars are exclusively 
for joy-rides by soldiers; who does not reply 
to the question, ‘Is it going to rain?’ 

All power to the Workmen’s Committee!’ 
and to the question, ‘What time is it?’ 
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—‘The Constitutional Democratic Party 
are traitors, and the Social Democrats 
anathema!’ 


The major pointed out one station 
where several men had recently been 
killed by order of workmen who had 
come from the cities and found that 
too little had been changed from the 
old routine. Faded, torn red flags 
floated from every station. The old 
station masters, however, had never 
been removed, nor have they been unto 
this day. They still dress in their bulky 
black coats, and go about their busi- 
ness, leaving politics to those who have 
more time. The Bolsheviki have recog- 
nized, as did the Kerensky officials, 
that there was one institution it was un- 
wise to interfere with too much; and 
so the trains have been left free to go 
along on their own momentum as long 
as they will. 

We found most of the German prison- 
ers quartered in the East; the Russians 
had taken no chance of their walking 
home. They were all securely interned 
and strictly watched. At Krasniarsk a 
Danish prison-worker told us that he 
was looking after six thousand soldiers 
and four thousand officers. He re- 
marked that they were receiving the 
same food rations as the poor classes in 
Petrograd, and they did n’t have to 
stand in line all night to get it. 

‘But the men go mad without work,’ 
he added, ‘so I secured for many the 
privilege of helping on the streets. The 
Russian soldiers are really jealous, but 
they won’t do the work themselves.’ 

As we traveled on through the ever- 
fertile regions of waving meadows or 
through tracts of hardy woods, the 
weather became steadily colder, and in 
some parts fierce snow-storms were 
sweeping the country. We had left 
Vladivostok bathed in the maple tints 
of sunny autumn, and four days later 
the Rumanian military guards on our 
train were struggling to keep from 
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freezing as we crept through the net- 
work of tunnels around Lake Baikal 
into Irkutsk. 

But as the cold increased, so did the 
multitudes of soldiers waiting at the 
stations through which we passed. 
Sometimes we would see ten trains a 
day coming from the war, their box- 
cars loaded with human freight. ‘ Bour- 
geois trains!’ they would call to us; and 
their animosity became so violent that 
ere long we had to draw our shades 
carefully each evening, for fear our 
candles would serve as beacons for the 
stones hurled at our windows. 

There were thousands of soldiers 
wanting to travel in the other direction 
as well. One evening, the major was 
explaining the difficulties of self-govern- 
ment among a people so intellectually 
dark and morbidly erratic, and he laid 
stress on the fact that the millions of 
freed soldiers and sailors constituted 
the great menace at present. “They 
are being led like sheep by a few ideal- 
ists and clever traitors. I fear it is go- 
ing to end in a terrible upheaval,’ he 
concluded, as we pulled into the station 
at Taiga. 

As usual, we got off to walk around. 
A much-bewhiskered old fellow was 
telling tovarishis from his perch on top 
of our car why they had a better right 
to ride in that express train than we 
had. He convinced them all right, and 
there was a wild scramble for places. 
One soldier caught my coat-tail as I 
disappeared through the door, and I 
left a piece of it with him. Usually the 
train guards kept the doors safely 
locked at the stations, but this time 
they were taken unawares, and only a 
few cars remained free from visitors. 
Strangely enough, the soldiers hesitated 
to break in the doors, although this 
little diffidence conveniently disap- 
peared during the winter. 

Those soldiers who got into the cars 
were generally content to travel in the 
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aisles and block up the passageways. 
One confided to me that he had out- 
stayed his leave from the line by more 
than a month, and was compelled to 
ride on the express to get back in time 
‘to escape punishment.’ I discovered 
an under-officer hanging on the outside 
step one bitter cold night, and I finally 
persuaded the attendant to let him 
come inside. He stamrered his thanks 
and fell on the floor, exkausted and half 
frozen. He had hoped to be taken in; 
and had hung on for two hours, with 
his bare hands, trusting to reach an- 
other station before he should have to 
let go and drop under the wheels. 

He related how the engine-driver on 
one of the trains now ahead of us had 
been thrown into his own firebox be- 
cause he had taken his post-train out 
of a station ahead of a troop-train. At 
several stations we had been delayed 
while two or three trains went on ahead. 
Not that the men were hurrying to get 
anywhere, but they loved to jeer play- 
fully at the belated express. The 
station agents good-naturedly let them 
have their own way — and thus lived 
to see another sun rise. 

At Omsk I met a young engineer 
coming home from America. He was 
going into the Urals to aid in the organ- 
izing of manufacturing industries. He 
was beaming with enthusiasm over his 
experiences in America. 

‘Business is going to boom in Siberia. 
I’m going to make shells now, butauto- 
mobiles after the war. Only three fac- 
tories in all Russia so far! And we sure 
do need some hints from America on 
how to do things. Why, even our en- 
gines are loaded with shovels yet, 
although, since the revolution, Ameri- 
cans have installed a few coal elevators 
along the track. . . . Gee! I guess the 
Americans got an awful jolt when they 
started to turn out so many locomo- 
tives a week in Harbin, and found they 
could n’t made “free’’ Russians work. 
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Their record must have been terribly 
disappointing to them. 

“You know, there’s a lot of stuff 
floating around here about America, 
but I find most of it comes from a lot 
of lazy loafers that dreamed about get- 
ting the whole world for nothing, and 
got sore when they found they had to 
work for a living over there. Siberia 
needs to sober up from its “liberty” 
spree soon, and probably will. Good- 
bye.’ And he left us to continue our 
way over the border mountains. We 
were ten days going from Vladivostok 
to Petrograd. 

Peace had been signed and spring 
had arrived when I crossed the Urals 
again and stopped at the mining city of 
Cheliabinsk. Situated at the upper end 
of a broad, bleak street are the great 
sheds used by the Tsar to quarter 
prisoners before they were distributed 
over Siberia. Now the buildings fly the 
red flag, and in front of the massive 
gates, in the centre of the square, are 
the graves of the Bolsheviki who fell in 
the winter capture of the city from 
Kerensky defenders. 

In a leading store we talked with 
two young Jewish proprietors. They 
had returned, in 1917, from New York, 
where they had lived for several years. 
Both were ardent followers of Trotzky 
they boasted, and both expressed a fond 
hope that Germany would win this 
war. 

‘And, by G——! she will, too!’ ex- 
claimed one. ‘She’ll win in spite of 
you in America. What right had 
America to mix herself up in this affair, 
anyway? It was none of her busi- 
ness. Trotzky’ll show New York a few 
wrinkles before he’s through.’ 

We assured him that we were quite 
agreed that Trotzky had shown Ameri- 
ca, orany other decent nation, sufficient 
‘new wrinkles,’ without attempting to 
add any more; and my Californian 
friend finally asked, with exasperation: 
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‘If you love Germany so much, and 
favor her cause in this fight for world 
ideals, why don’t you go and do your 
part to help her?’ 

‘Oh,’ was the calm reply, 
does n’t need us, or we would.’ 

Afterward it occurred to us that they 
no doubt were doing considerable to 
help Germany right there in Siberia. 

We attended a picture show in the 
town, and there sat scores of German 
and Austrian prisoners with women 
friends, just as in the restaurant where 
we had eaten some hours before. In 
reply to my inquisitiveness, the usher 
whispered that many of the prisoners 
had married Russian women and were 
preparing to settle down there after 
their formal release. Later we dis- 


‘she 


covered a café run by the prisoners and 
equipped with an excellent Hungarian 
orchestra. And we were not surprised 
to find that the city was efficiently 


‘guarded’ by fifteen hundred prison- 
ers, acting under the Bolsheviki. 

In every city much the same thing 
was true; Germans, Austrians, and 
Bolsheviki mingled in friendly council, 
and the erstwhile prisoners now domi- 
nated the streets and public places. 
Most of them knew that America was 
in the war, but professed ignorance of 
any reason why she had entered. 
Others whom we met did not know that 
we were their enemies. They presented 
a striking contrast to the Red Guard, 
in the neat appearance of their clothes 
and the clean, healthy glow of their 
faces. There were some complaints 
that they did not get enough to eat, 
but I saw no evidence of hunger among 
any of them in Siberia. 

The crowds of Russian soldiers 
which had been so prominent about the 
stations had for the most part disap- 
peared. Since the peasants had no 
other clothing, they were still wearing 
their faded and buttonless uniforms 
around the farms; and they will doubt- 
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less continue to wear them so long as 
the shreds: will hang together. Thou- 
sands were safely within the Bolsheviki 
fold, and were quarreling for the privi- 
lege of drawing fine wages to act as 
Red Guards. 

By this time very few trains were 
crossing Siberia. Civil War and its at- 
tendant evils had hastened the ruin of 
traffic. There was no longer any coal 
mined, and the engines burned wood, 
which had been cut by the women and 
piled for miles along the track. The 
engines were fast falling to pieces 
through misuse and neglect, and our 
journey was punctuated every few 
hours while we changed engines. or 
awaited orders. Several times our en- 
gines were taken away from us by a 
stray tovarish train that did not want 
to go any farther with the old one it 
had. 

Every station master had become a 
law unto himself and had full control 
over all trains that came into his dis- 
trict. On more than one occasion I 
heard a loud uproar against the ‘ chief,’ 
who had uncoupled through freight 
cars, and hitched on local ones in their 
place, to accommodate special friends. 

The lack of transportation had al- 
most destroyed the business of the fa- 
mous codperative societies in Siberia. 
There are practically no roads through 
the country, so they did what little 
business they could with the trains 
passing through the villages. It was 
amusing to see the cheerful line-up of 
men and women at every little yellow 
station, offering for sale poultry, milk, 
eggs, butter, bread, apples, and all 
kinds of special Russian dishes. 

At Omsk, where the Austrians were 
loafing about the station in full force, 
we encountered a very indignant rep- 
resentative of the International Har- 
vester Company. His plant had been 
seized the night before, and his part- 
ner arrested, The consul got off the 
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train and went with him to get the 
matter straightened up. Earlier that 
day we were all enjoying ourselves by 
entertaining the youngsters with a bit 
of American fun — and a baseball. A 
miscellaneous crowd quickly collected, 
but the Red Guard dispersed them 
with the angry accusation that we were 
American bourgeois making fun of 
them. One Russian gentleman, who 
had been enjoying the impromptu . 
sports, turned away with an exclama- 
tion of annoyance. 

‘Would n’t you think even our poor 
foolish peasants would know better 
than to be influenced by such rot? 
And yet they feel themselves highly 
capable of setting up and pulling down 
governments! This incident reminds 
me of what was done in the next village 
where I live. Our peasant girls, you 
know, are now allowed ‘to go to school. 
Well, the villagers took over a large 
manor house down there and decided 
to use it for a school for both boys and 
girls. A committee was appointed to 
get it ready, and went to visit it. 

“What do you think they did? They 
reported that the house had so many 
doors that it was impossible to use it; 
the children would get lost in it. So 
they recommended that it be torn down 
or burned. And the peasants actually 
burned it. They have n’t got their new 
school yet! 

“They made the same mess of our 
mines down here. They insisted on 
taking them over completely, although 
they don’t know the first rudiment of 
business. The owners lost patience 
and flooded the mines so that they 
can’t be operated for five yearsor more. 
They preferred to ruin their own indus- 
tries rather than leave them to slow 
death in the hands of irresponsible 
children.’ 

It was at Krasniarsk that we barely 
missed a good joke on our Red Guard 
friends. They had received a telegram 
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to prepare to receive sixty barani, 
which were to arrive on the train that 
day. Now, barani means ‘sheep,’ so 
the Red Guards made ready wagons 
and an abundance of hay and feed 
for the welcome animals. Instead of 
sheep, however, there stepped off the 
train sixty aristocratic nobles, heavily 
guarded. They were being sent into 
exile from the northwest province of 
Russia. The telegraph operator had 
made the mistake of reporting barani 
instead of baroni. But it made good fun 
for the crowd at the station. 

The best insight into true conditions 
was given me by Izenkin, whom I had 
known as a soldier at the front a few 
months before. I chanced to run across 
him near Tomsk. I knew him to be a 
shrewd, prosperous peasant, and I took 
time to get his views. 

“Now, Izenkin,’ I said, after greet- 
ings were over, ‘you’re a good Bol- 
shevik, or Communist — pardon me!— 
so tell me about the reforms you’re 
putting through here in Siberia.’ 

He comically winked at me with 
both eyes. 

‘Oh, Gospodin Atkinson, you know 
very well why J pretend to be Bol- 
shevik— because it isn’t safe to beany- 
thing else. Most of us here in Siberia 
are descended from political exiles, and 
we ve always tried to keep up our edu- 
cation a little and be worthy of our an- 
cestors’ fight for liberty. And now it 
seems as if everything has gone to pieces. 

‘My people tell me that even when 
Kerensky was in power a lot of low 
toughs from the Petrograd factories, to 
say nothing of Siberian convicts, were 
receiving pay from somebody to go 
through all our villages, trying to stir 
up the vilest kind of trouble. Deserting 
soldiers were coming home, so they re- 
peated to our home folk the lies we all 
used to hear from Germany and the 
Bolsheviki, all about America and 
Japan’s stealing Eastern Siberia, and 
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about the “‘deliverers, Lenin and Trot- 
zky,” who were going to keep us from 
becoming slaves to foreigners. 

‘Our people did n’t believe these 
stories, nor did they like the way the 
provocators were acting; so they de- 
cided that they’d set up a republic of 
their own, with the capital near here, 
at Omsk or Tomsk. 

“You know the rest,’ he continued, 
bitterly. ‘Trotzky, while he was talk- 
ing internationalism and the rights of 
free peoples, sent cannon and guns and 
ammunition, and a blood-red gang of 
cut-throats— and what could un- 
armed Siberia.do? Every city fought 
to the last, but it had to end sometime. 
Thousands of our soldiers turned traitor 
and joined the invaders, getting good 
money for it. Of course the criminal 
elements were happy. Some of the 
women believed the stories of the de- 
serters and thought it was a great battle 
for their freedom. But most of them 
are just waiting, like the men, for a 
chance to throw off the despicable rule 
of these tyrants!’ 

‘But,’ I objected, ‘you always vote 
Bolshevik at those elections for your 
town-meeting Soviets.’ 

“Yes, of course we do, but why? It’s 
an open, hand-raising vote. Those who 
have thought the thing through and 
know how the present Government is 
running our country, dare n’t vote 
against the Bolsheviki, because the Red 
Guards stand armed at the elections, a 
gang ready to start a riot to kill at a 
moment’s notice. It’s only a very few 
who are brave enough to face an issue 
like that more than once. Most. of us 
prefer to sit around and wait until 
something happens from outside to 
break up this combination. It’s bound 
to come, sooner or later, if the prisoners 
don’t make Siberia a German colony 
before that time.’ And he laughed and 
sighed alternately at the confused pre- 
dicament of his native land. 
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I recalled to mind the scurrying 
around corners to avoid machine guns 
which were being turned loose down 
principal streets in cities I had visited, 
and lying down on the floor of cars 
while bullets whistled blithely through 
the windows; and I thought I could 
quite understand the lack of conscien- 
tious objectors at a Siberian open-air 
election. 

When we reached Irkutsk we began 
to feel we were indeed in ‘Little Ger- 
many.’ It was a marvel to us that our 
refuge trains were allowed to pass. I 
spoke of conditions to an American 
there. 

‘I don’t understand myself why they 
don’t get after us all,’ he said, ‘unless 
they think it’s better policy to lie low 
a little longer. There are fifteen thou- 
sand German prisoners between Irkutsk 
and Tchita, and they’ve got access to 
Bolshevik arms. They have declared 
themselves Bolsheviki, and have been 
taken into partnership. 

“We had a nice little fuss here in 
January,’ he went on, ‘at the time the 
Red Guards captured the city. Some 
of the finest buildings were shelled, and 
three thousand citizens lost their lives, 
after a terrible siege in the public mu- 
seum. Several Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans were killed. Living has been so 
abominable ever since that most of our 
foreign population has moved down to 
Harbin. 

‘I had a funny experience with the 
gang coming from Moscow. My pass- 
port was stolen, so I made a new one 
myself. I knew it would be all right if I 
could find a seal for it. At last I thought 
of using a tomato can that was kicking 
around the floor in the car. I cut a 
large seal out of the red tomato picture 
and pasted it on. It worked. These 
Siberian “police” did n’t examine it 
any further.’ 

The news-stands were selling only 
Bolshevik papers, and those contained 
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mostly German news, including the 
popular topic: of dispatches about the 
great American revolution sweeping 
the Western Hemisphere. In one issue 
the Siberians were warned to prepare 
for the new double battle-front, to be 
situated on the boundary between Eu- 
rope and Asia, and facing Germany on 
the one side and the Japanese-Ameri- 
can menace on the other. 

But the oddest papers discovered 
were two many-colored posters for sale 
in a station, illustrating the difference 
in the land under the Tsar and under 
Messrs. Trotzky and Lenin. They were 
entitled ‘God Sleeps’ (under the Tsar), 
and ‘God Wakes’ (under the Bolshev- 
iki). The pictures illustrated the new 
blessings now enjoyed in family, busi- 
ness, and social relations. The idea was 
particularly startling, considering the 
atheistic attitude taken by the present 
Government in Russia. 

Our train rattled along over the wind- 


‘ing road-bed, as far as Tchita, and then 


threatened to stop. We could not pass 
through Manchuria because Semenoff’s 
Cossacks were waging war against the 
Bolsheviki in that territory. Finally, 
we were off again, on the newly- 
finished road which runs up north of 
the Manchurian border to Harborovsk, 
and then drops south to Vladivostok. 
It was the roughest railroad I have ever 
been on, and I was not surprised to 
hear that a train ahead of us had been 
wrecked and many of the Austrian- 
German-Bolshevik soldiers, going to 
outflank the Cossacks, killed. 

The little colonies clustering about 
the stations were very small, but re- 
markably well kept. New school build- 
ings showed real fruits of the March 
revolution, and the men, women, and 
children gave the best impression for 
cleverness and energy that we had re- 
ceived in all Siberia. But the Red 
Guards were here also in all their ab- 
surd pomp and power. Once we caught 
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them assisting in the unloading of 
vodka in barrels marked ‘Fish.’ Again, 
an insolent youngster in workman’s 
clothes, and armed with a gun, revol- 
ver, and sword, ordered my friend and 
me into the car to have ‘our papers 
examined.’ He intended to show 
Americanitz that he must be obeyed in 
that locality. We knew the ‘paper’ 
story was a bluff, and we decided to 
have his photograph as a souvenir. I 
stood in front on the car steps to hold 
his attention while my friend used his 
camera to good advantage. 

Across the long bridge that spans the 
River Amur we swerved around into 
the city of Harbarovsk. This modern 
town was throbbing with life. At that 
time its population was swelled by 
refugees on their way to the coast. 
One ‘French-British Mission’ train, 
that left Moscow two weeks ahead of 
us, had just arrived that morning. 
And we had been nearly a month on 
the road! At the station was gath- 
ered a most cosmopolitan assemblage: 
Englishmen with their monocles and 
canes, Frenchmen, Russians, Americans, 
Japanese with babies on their backs, 
Chinese with red faces and glossy pig- 
tails, Mongolian Norsemen, fierce-look- 
ing Tartars with black, pointed beards, 
and the usual motley rabble of Red 
Guards, Germans, and Austrians. 

It was Sunday, and the thieves’ 


market and horse market were doing a’ 


rushing business up on the hills skirt- 
ing the town. When we visited the 
horse market a scabby, old, dirty-white 
horse, attached to a low-wheeled non- 
descript vehicle, was the prime object 
of loud-voiced discussion. ‘Fifty rubles 
appeared to be playing an important 
réle in the proceedings. 

We walked up the wide street along 
the ridge leading to the cathedral on 
the bluff that overlooks the bends of 
the broad river. The Swedish Red 


Cross was conspicuous as occupying 


the ground floor of one of the massive 
new business blocks. Across the valley, 
on another ridge, were situated the spa- 
cious detention camps of the German 
and Austrian prisoners. 

The next afternoon. we attended the 
exodus of German prisoners toward 
Irkutsk. There were privates and offi- 
cers, with uniforms denoting every 
rank; men from the army, the navy, 
and the air fleet. Their clothes were 
practically new, rich, and gay with 
many colors; there were fur coats, high 
hats, and spiked helmets. They were 
a clean, strapping-looking company; 
some extremely boyish, others stately, 
distinguished officers. 

There was an endless stream of Ger- 
mans crossing the tracks to the box 
cars waiting on the siding. They were 
carrying small trunks, chairs, mat- 
tresses, cellos, mandolins, carved canes, 
kettles, pails, teapots, wash-pans, bags, 
and baskets. There was much hurry- 
ing to and fro and saluting and giving 
of orders. Young Red Guards were 
very much in control. Their bayonets 
were set, and they were enjoying the 
excitement immensely. I tried to im- 
agine the thoughts of the German su- 
perior officers as these smirking, cig- 
arette-mouthed boys prodded them now 
and again with their bayonets, to keep 
them within certain bounds. But I 
could only judge by the terrible looks 
of disdain with which they favored 
their guardian angels. 

One young fellow insisted that I was 
a prisoner, and tried to keep me herded 
toward the train, with his ‘Nilsa! 
nilsa!’ (‘No, no!’) whenever I at- 
tempted to get back ‘across the lines.’ 

‘Hi, there!’ I laughingly protested, 
‘TI tell you I’m no German; I’m Ameri- 
canitz!’ Finally persuaded, he was 
highly amused at the mistake, and 
voiced his intention to go to America 
soon himself. 

‘Not if I can help it, young man!’ 
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I said — to myself; it struck me as be- 
ing a good time to use a little discre- 
tion in what I said aloud. 

We dogged the heels of the depart- 
ing troops, and took snapshots of the 
outfit as best we could. Some soldiers 
were good-natured and ‘posed,’ but the 
officers considered it an outrageous in- 
sult, and urged their men to keep out 
of focus of the cameras. I had bribed 
the Red Guards to allow us to photo- 
graph the prisoners, by the simple ex- 
pedient of expressing a keen desire for 
their pictures also, as a remembrance 
of the occasion. The whole force gladly 
left the Germans to themselves and fol- 
lowed me some distance down the 
tracks, where my friend was waiting to 
‘snap’ them. ; 

One German told me he had lived in 
North Dakota, but did not like America 
because it was so ‘greedy for gold’! 
Few of them were willing to talk, but 
at last I discovered a short, jolly-look- 
ing fellow with a heavy red beard. In 
answer to my questions, he told me his 
story in English. 

‘There are about sixteen thousand 
prisoners in this neighborhood, besides 
a considerable number of Austrians 
and Hungarians. We were all cap- 
tured in 1914 and moved out here in 
November of that year. The first win- 
ter we suffered terribly, without winter 
clothing or overcoats. The Russians 
gave us but little food. Then came the 
Swedish Red Cross and helped us to get 
clothes and supplies from our home 
Government. And an American Y. M. 
C. A. man helped us to get books and 
other comforts. Several of us studied 
English from the Berlitz books he 
bought for us, and that is how I learned 
to speak English. Most of the Ger- 
mans studied Russian by order of their 
officers; I guess a lot of them are to stay 
in the country for colonization. When 
America went into the war we lost our 
helper, and our touch with your people. 
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I am a Hungarian wood-cutter. Some 
day I hope to go to America; I have 
only the warmest feeling for your coun- 
try and its people.’ 

‘But why are you leaving here now?’ 
I asked. ‘And why don’t the Red 
Guards seem more friendly to you? 
All through Siberia they” re arm in 
arm with the Germans.’ 

‘I’m not going away — yet,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I’m only down here to see 
one of my German friends off. There 
is not the best feeling between the Ger- 
man prisoners and the rest of us as a 
general rule. They don’t trust our 
loyalty altogether, and we’re left be- 
hind until later.. Word came from 
Irkutsk that the German prisoners were 
to leave for that city at once, to escape 
the Japanese and Americans, who are 
reported to be advancing from Vladi- 
vostok to cut off the railroad at Tchita. 
Irkutsk is the centre for all German 
prisoners, anyway. An officer told me 
a few minutes ago that he thought you 
men must be an American scouting 
party. 

‘As for the Bolsheviki, they have 
kept us pretty well cooped up around 
here, but I think that’s merely the 
idea of the local Red Guard. There was 
no trouble in securing these trains for 
the men to-day.’ 

‘Have you become a Bolshevik?’ I 
pertinently inquired. 

‘I am still a soldier, and therefore 
must not discuss politics,’ he replied, 
with a shy smile. He saluted and went 
to join a comrade Austrian. 

As their trains steamed out for 
Irkutsk we called good-byes to the 
enemy refugees, but their words of an- 
swering farewell were not of a nature 
that is generally permitted to appear in 
print. 

The American flag never looked so 
beautiful to us as when our cars skirted 
the shore and came into full view of the 
battleship Brooklyn, in the bay at 
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Vladivostok. Alongside was the British 
Suffolk, and near by were the Japa- 
nese and Chinese warships. 

I had read somany conflicting stories 
concerning the ‘allied outrages’ in this 
port that I immediately sought out 
Colonel S——, to find out the truth of 
the landings. 

‘There is n’t much to tell,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘The Bolsheviki ran things 
about as badly here as anywhere else. 
Things were even far worse than they 
were before. There are a good many 
German firms in Eastern Siberia, and 
it looked as though the Reds were 
likely to help the Germans — actively 
or passively —to spirit away a lot 

. of the valuable supplies lying around 
here. We were becoming rather rest- 
less. Then something happened which 
cleared up the situation. 

‘One morning, about ten o’clock, 
some Japanese merchants were mur- 
dered in their store. It was merely an 
incident in the crime that was being 
committed throughout the city. But 
the Japanese landed five hundred ma- 
rines that night and announced that 
hereafter they would see to it that the 
lives and property of their people were 
protected. The marines spend their 
time quietly doing sentry duty in 
front of the Japanese Consulate and in 
Japanese quarters of the city. 

‘The British landed fifty marines to 
guard their Consulate. The Americans 
have so far kept their marines around 
the ship, fearing that the other course 
smacks somewhat of intervention.’ 

Many changes could be seen in the 
city. The streets were alive with 
people, the population having almost 
doubled in a few months. All nationali- 
ties were clamoring for passage to 
Japan, on their way to America or 
‘anywhere out of Russia.’ Yet there 
was an atmosphere of order abroad that 
had not been there before. True, the 
Red Guards were parading the streets 
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and making much the same mess of 
things as their predecessors had made 
with the Chinese pickpocket. But for 
the foreigner there was a new and 
definite sense of security emanating 
from those four vessels at anchor in the 
harbor. 

Crossing a corner one day, my atten- 
tion was called by the splendid appear- 
ance of the blue-jacketed Japs, with 
their white puttees, as they came along 
the street toward me. Approaching 
from the other way was a body of Brit- 
ish Jackies, in perfect marching order. 
Just as they met, a mob of about fifteen 
Red Guards, surly and tough, shuffled 
down the cross-street, out of step and 
with rifles sadly awry. The British and 
Japanese kept on their way with true 
military dignity. But the Red Guards 
halted, while they jeered and made 
faces at their old allies. A minute more 
and they had all passed by. 

I was coming down Main Street one 
night when I heard shooting close 
ahead of me. Reminded of daily events 
in Petrograd, I stopped to await de- 
velopments. But the appearance of 
two or three Japanese marines, on the 
run, quieted the disturbance, and I 
heard nothing more. 

Shortly afterward Japanese soldiers 
were shot at by a man who jumped into 
a waiting carriage and drove off with 
his accomplice. The Japanese flew 
after them like lightning, and did not 
give up the chase until they had cap- 
tured the couple of bandits. But it was 
impossible to establish law and order 
in the surrounding country, under the 
limited programme of the Allies, and 
the chaplain of the Suffolk lost his life 
outside the city while I was still there. 

Once more we were anxious not to 
omit the Red Guards in our collection 
of local snapshots. So we hailed a 
gloomy-looking trio on the street and 
asked permission to take their pictures. 
They were quite civil, but decided it 
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would be necessary for us to go to the 
city Commissaire and obtain a written 
permit. They would not dare pose 
otherwise. I continued to argue -with 
them while the ‘staff photographer’ 
pressed the bulb. They went away, 
satisfied that they had done their duty; 
and ‘where ignorance is bliss !? 

When it came time for me to leave 
Vladivostok I learned that my pass- 
port must be in the Bolsheviki offices 
three days before it would be wiséd. 
Wishing to leave the next morning, I 
urged the Chinese clerk to hurry it 
through for me that day. ‘No can do!’ 
he insisted, and I had to be satisfied 
with that. 

I went over to the noted old Lone 
Dog Restaurant for lunch and thought 
of various ways and means of possible 
approach. Finally I went back to the 
office and hunted up a woman clerk 
whom I had noticed going in and out 
of the Commissaire’s room with an air 
of unquestioned influence. When I 
found her I slipped a few rubles into 
her hand and carelessly remarked: 

‘Oh, by the way, do you suppose I 
can get the Commissaire to fix up my 
papers to-day? I’ve simply got to leave 
to-morrow.’ 

She looked cautiously at the bill (to 
see that it was not bad ‘Kerensky 
money,’ perhaps), and sweetly replied 
that she certainly thought it could be 
managed. She led me into the Com- 
missaire’s presence and asked him 
please to attend to my case at once. 
He did, and I left at schedule time. I 
had already secured my Japanese visé 
in ten minutes, paying for the same 
just ninety-nine kopecks. 

But even as I went to buy my ticket 
I was told that notice had that moment 
come from Moscow to refuse any more 
bills such as the ones I was carrying. 
A Russian officer who was seeing me off 
scurried back up-town and succeeded 
In getting rid of the notes of a Japa- 


nese bank, for a discount of 5 per cent. 
I was anxious for the train to get started 
before some other unexpected develop- 
ment should arise. 

As a matter of fact, so I found out 
later, I could have passed the Man- 
churian border, and down into China, 
without any Vladivostok visé at all. 
By requiring passports there, the Bol- 
sheviki would have toacknowledge that 
Semenoff’s followers had actually sepa- 
rated Harbin from their rule, and they 
preferred not to give them that much 
credit. Manchuria was still considered 
as in their ‘realm.’ So the passport 
from Vladivostok, in this direction, 
was a farce, and my prided ingenuity 
had been a waste of time, worry, and 
rubles. 

However, the Red Guards asked me 
for my regular ‘papers’ at three dif- 
ferent points on the route. Once I gave 
another document other than my pass- 
port, bearing a blue seal, but having 
nothing to do with traveling in Siberia. 
(I was tired of seeing my passport in- 
sulted by being read upside down!) At 
sight of the seal it was handed back, 
with a word of approval. 

But as we drew near the border and 
I saw the cheerful sight of tiny stations 
with tiled roofs and funny little green 
dragons perched on the gables, I was 
subjected to more exacting scrutiny. 
I was walking on the station platform, 
during a long stop, when three Red 
Guards accosted me. 

‘What are you doing here, and where 
are you going?’ asked one inquisitioner. 

‘My passport gives all that informa- 
tion,’ I parried, producing it for their 
consideration. 

The precious passport was then sub- 
jected to a close examination, the men 
passing it from one to the other, in a 
solemn endeavor to pretend to under- 
stand something on it. I doubt if they 
could even read the Russian writing of 
my obliging Commissaire in Vladivos- 
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tok. After some deliberation they gave 
it back to me. 

‘But perhaps the passport lies,’ said 
the leader. ‘Come, tell us the truth. 
Are n’t you an American officer on your 
way to join the American forces that 
are helping Semenoff? You’d better 
stay here with us, anyway!’ 

I was beginning to feel a bit worried. 
After some argument, however, they 
consented to interview the conductor 
about my case. He knew my friends in 
Vladivostok, and I felt sure he would 
answer for me. He answered for me 
and I was allowed to proceed. 

Harbin, ‘the Paris of the Orient,’ 
‘the toughest city in the world,’ is 
plainly endeavoring, in the present dis- 
order, to prove worthy of the titles. 
But however gay and dissolute it may 
be, it can be forgiven all. For there are 
no Bolsheviki there! In the words of a 
writer to an Eastern journal: 


The town is now safe from the more vio- 
lent forms of death in large groups, though 
The Fortnightly Review 
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it is easy enough to get murdered in certain 
parts even now....On Christmas night 
Chinese troops came, disarmed the Bolshev- 
iki, and ran them out of town. ... They 
are a‘pathetic and blood-thirsty lot, and 
their brains are certain Jews from New 
York and London. 1 


Semenoff’s officer-troops made a fine 
appearance on parade, with their short 
Japanese rifles, but they were pitifully 
few in numbers. Little could be ex- 
pected of them, without much outside 
assistance, in their war against chaos 
in Siberia. 

American engineers were also there, 
preparing to push on towards Irkutsk 
with their constructive operations, 
when the time was opportune to do 
their best work. And in all Siberian 
Asia there were just two emblems of 
hope and belief that the near future 
might hold some beautiful promise for 
the storm-tossed nation — those khaki 
suits on American engineers, and those 
mingled flags of sister allies on the 
ships in the harbor of Vladivostok. 


THE TEST 


BY OSWALD 


I 


Bryonp the fact that they both be- 
longed to the sea, the Nan-Ling and 
her captain had next to nothing in 
common. They sailed in company, 
were tremendously dependent each on 
the other, and yet there was no con- 
tact; taking externals at their face 
value, they were as unlike as the grub 
and the butterfly, or any other brace of 
opposites that fancy may suggest. In 
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this, of course, they offended all the 
canons of the confraternity of quid- 
nuncs who have made a study of the 
men who go down to the sea in ships. 
‘As the husband is the wife is,’ they 
quote at you, only they substitute 
‘captain’ for ‘husband,’ and ‘ship’ for - 
‘wife,’ and insist that herein lies one of 
the iron rules. Baldly stated, the Napn- 
Ling was a marine trollop, and, ac- 
cording to the law of environment, as 
well as a great mass of precedents, 
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Dixon Gray should have been a down- 
at-heel shell back, all his brass binding 
tarnished or lost, his garments frowsy, 
and his habits as indifferent as his 
dress; but only a glance was required 
to show that in none of these condi- 
tions did theory square with fact. 
Whatever grace the ship may have 
flaunted in the days of her youth, by 
the time that Gray took her in hand 
she had fallen away to the level of 
a time-worn, battered old tramp, sail- 
ing under the Chinese flag, and owned 
by a set of men solely intent on 
squeezing every possible penny out of 
her as long as cheap patching would 
keep her afloat. And to this end every- 
thing about her equipment was utili- 
tarian; not an ounce of superfluous 
ornament did she carry. All her paint 
had a protective object and nothing 
more, one coat was expected to last the 
life of two, and her store-room was 
one of the barest afloat. 

From truck to keelson the Nan-Ling 
was dealt with on the same parsimo- 
nious plan, all skimping and scraping. 
Even the dock-wallopers of a dozen 
ports reproached her with nicknames 
of their own coining; she was a blot on 
the sea, to her captain an out-and-out 
obscenity —a thing of shame and 
offense. But she served his purpose, 
and therefore he pretended to laugh 
at her degradation. At all events, she 
had at least one redemptive quality. 
On the outer front of her chart-house 
she carried a brass plate which gave all 
the credit for her building to a certain 
firm on the Clyde, and probably by 
that fact alone is this chronicle made 
possible. But for the sterling workman- 
ship which framed her shell and 
fashioned her engines, she must assur- 
edly have gone to the bottom of the 
China Sea when Dixon Gray applied 
his terrific test. 

Still, she was everything that I have 
said —a disreputable drab, while her 
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captain was one of the marine aristo- 
crats, young, clean, and well-groomed, 
scrupulously exact in his dress without 
being a dandy, and in respect to his 
manners, written down by some of 
the landsfolk as ‘a perfect gentleman.’ 
Even when he surrendered his com- 
mand of the Argonaut he carried that 
part of his character with him. He was 
also accompanied by the haunting 
secret which drove him to that mo- 
mentous change. 

As captain of the Argonaut there was 
no mistaking his pride of position, 
though all the time there was that 
other side; and in all the strange tangle 
perhaps the most perplexing circum- 
stance is the fact that no one ever 
suspected him. But then the man him- 
self was such an unusual blend. ‘Mind, 
I’m not a weak man, Mac,’ he said to 
Alec Macdonald one day after the 
chief engineer had penetrated his 
secret, and, in so doing, established a 
new link in their friendship. ‘I won’t 
have that. I’m not what you might 
call a weak man with a redeeming 
grain of strength. It’s just the reverse 
with’ me. In many respects I’m strong 
—a strong man with a constitutional 
flaw.’ And he was right, the signs of 
strength being so flagrant, so positive, 
that the baser metal was concealed; 
they made his shield and_buckler, 
covered him as a garment, and so he 
was held up as the perfect type, every- 
thing that a sailor ought to be. As he 
walked through the streets of great 
ports women paid him homage, silent 
but undisguised; and men, watching 
him on the bridge of his ship, erect, 
alert, confident, also rendered him the 
tribute of envy or admiration, accord- 
ing as they themselves were framed. 
It was only a handful of his jfellow 
seafarers, men who foregathered with 
him in the captain’s parlor at Dougal’s 
famous chandlery hard by the Mersey 
docks, who were conscious of contra- 
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dictory circumstance; for here his per- 
sonality was limned against a merciless 
background, here he had to stand the 
test of contrast with that gallant com- 
pany of deep-sea warriors, among 
whom Dougal’s store in Silver Alley 
ranked next to their own homes, the 
place where they made their real 
landfall and departure, and in the in- 
tervals of shore freedom exchanged 
their teeming gossip of the great 
waters. He was one of them, it is 
true, but — different. That was the 
mark of the man — difference. They 
exhaicd the positive tang of the sea in 
every movement, in themselves, in 
their tongue — while Dixon Gray with 
his subdued speech, his reflective man- 
ner, his shrinking exclusiveness, sug- 
gested rather the library, the study, 
or the desk. And yet not a man among 
them ever doubted his seamanship, his 
possession of all those abounding quali- 
ties that make up a lord of the mer- 
chant service, nor did they suspect the 
skeleton in the cupboard. 

Strictly speaking; there were two 
Dixon Grays— the man as he was 
known at Dougal’s and the man Mac- 
donald discovered on that fog-swamped 
night at sea when his soul was laid 
bare. So complete indeed was his 
disguise that his very weakness was 
hailed as a sign of strength. At sea 
they christened him ‘Captain Dead 
Slow’ because of his passion for cau- 
tion, and his reputation spreading to 
the land, he received that supreme 
commendation, ‘a safe man with a 
ship.’ 

He had his narrow escapes, of course; 
that was inevitable. There was, for 
example, that day when Andrew Dou- 
gal found him alone in the captain’s 
parlor staring in gloomy abstraction at 
the wall, his fingers beating a tattoo 
on his chair arm. 

‘Something wrong, captain?’ he was 


asked, and although he denied the sug- 
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gestion, his negative was lacking in 
conviction. 

‘At least, nothing that matters,’ he 
hastily added. ‘Got my orders, that’s 
all.’ 

‘And you don’t like them?’ 

‘I don’t. North Atlantic. Cargo of 
heavy goods for Montreal. After that, 
trust to luck.’ 

Dougal raised his eyebrows. ‘North 
Atlantic,’ he said. ‘Bit of a change for 
you, is n’t it? Your beat’s mostly been 
East Indies and Pacific, eh?’ 

Ignoring the question, the captain 
of the Argonaut broke into hot invec- 
tive against the realm into which he 
was now to venture. ‘North Atlantic,’ 
he fumed. ‘At this season too. One 
of the hells of the sea. Fog and ice, 
and again fog. Leagues of it. Got to 
sneak through blindfold for hours at a 
stretch — days. Syren screaming like 
a lost soul all the time. No comfort, 
and eternal risk.” He repeated the 
words ‘eternal risk,’ and then, twist- 
ing about, found Dougal’s questioning 
eyes riveted on his face, whereupon he 
turned his outburst into a run of forced 
laughter. ‘Bit of a pampered kid, eh, 
Dougal?’ he said. ‘You see what 
comes of too much sunny sky and 
warm sea. Spoils a man for the higher 
latitudes.’ 

He left it at that, and three weeks 
later the Argonaut steamed down Liver- . 
pool Bay on the top of the morning 
tide, the eastern sky a web of ham- 
mered gold edged with crinkled waves 
of pink and pearl, and rippling lines 
of delicate green. But far away by the 
desolate seas of the Grand Banks the 
fog already lay in wait, massed bat- 
talions of it drawn across the track, 
a dense sight-destroying pack, a thing 
to sap the vitality of giants. With 
such a man as Dixon Gray upon the 
bridge, however, there was no room 
for doubt about the handling of the 
menace. As the vanguard swirled 
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clammily about the ship, turning a 
world of sunshine into a realm of 
impenetrable gloom, the finger of the 
engine-room dial swung round to half 
speed, barely was the sun thrust back 
into oblivion than the finger marked 
dead slow, and with the passing of the 
light the ship lifted up her clamorous 
voice. ‘Br-a-y— Br-a-y — Br-a-y,’ she 
wailed — shrank into sullen silence, 
and then ‘Br-a-ay’ again. That was 
the beginning of it, the first atom of 
ninety-six exaggerated hours, four solid 
days of sightless groping. For most of 
the men, of course, there was nothing 
new in it, nothing daunting; this was 
merely one of the casual adventures, 
unpleasant and dangerous, but not 
more so than many of the possibilities 
they had shipped for, and not one 
suspected that the captain in any 
wise differed from themselves. But 
when they were nearing the end of the 
third day Macdonald put on his 
thinking-cap. 


II 


About Captain Gray’s seamanship 
criticism had no chance of a hostile 
word. It was in strict conformity with 
the loftiest professional code. From the 
first moment of their blind pilgrimage, 
that appalling crawl through the core 
of a tractless world, he remained upon 
the bridge, hour after hour, day after 
day, never leaving it except to pass by 
a few paces into his chart-room for a 
cup of steaming coffee and a snack. 
Not even to sit down on the edge of 
the settee: merely to gulp his hot 
drink and then bolt out again into that 
hateful vacuity. As a rule he had the 
place to himself; but somewhere about 
the seventy-fifth hour, when he loomed 
through the doorway again, haggard 
and pinched, his eyes red-rimmed by 
fog and lack of sleep, he almost 
stumbled over the chief, who for a 
brief spell had left his engines to the 
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second, and was here stretched out in 
a chair, pufling placidly at his pipe. 
Not a word passed between them, not 
a nod — nothing but a glance — until 
Gray again lurched back towards the 
door, when Macdonald rose and placed — 
a hand on his shoulder. 

‘Laddie,’ he said, ‘this’ll no’ do. 
You'll have to ca’ canny or you'll 
break. Just drop yersel’ doon on that’ 
chair and shut your eyes for a wee 
spell — five minutes — ten. Have n’t 
you got Peers on the bridge? And is n’t 
he a guid man — almost as reeliable 
as yersel’? Noo, then — five minutes.’ 

But Gray wrenched himself free. 
In a shrill staccato he rasped out some- 
thing about five minutes being a long 
time—a tremendous time; long enough 
for a ship to go down in; time enough 
to turn him into a dead man. That was 
how he put it. Himself. Not a word 
about anybody else. There might not 
have been another man in the world. 
His vision traveled away to the som- 


‘ brous patch framed by the gap of the 


open door, and rested there — that 
gap which seemed to lead to nowhere; 
and then out of the waste there flut- 
tered a tremulous blare on the port 
bow; a second, thinned by distance, 
on the starboard beam; for a third, 
the wheezy stuttering of a hand-worked 
horn on a windjammer’s poop. 

‘D’ye hear them, Mac?’ he de- 
manded. ‘All round. And not one to 
be seen. They’ll do me yet. Bound 
to—some time. Death — disaster! 
Mebbe it’s here now — close aboard — 
out there in the fog. Nobody knows.’ 
His feet scraped wearily along the 
deck, the gap darkened and cleared, 
and the chief was alone, staring out 
through the opening, his pipe in his 
fingers, his brows wrinkled in a frown. 
‘*Sakes,’ he muttered, ‘but it looks 
bad! Dinna like it — not a bit. I’ve 
seen the signs before, and—I’m 
hoping I’m wrong.’ 
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Bracing himself aslant in the door- 
way, his figure vaguely silhouetted in 
a dull splash of yellowish lamplight, 
he watched for a while the working 
of the drama, if in a region where 
' sight was paralyzed men could be said 
to watch at all. With all the great 
arcana of the sea concealed the sense 
of motion was almost lost, for the ship 
was making little more than steerage- 
way; and but for the heave. of crank 
and thrust of rod, the muffled-rumble 
of the propeller-shaft, the reluctant 
beat of the revolving blades, he might 
have fancied her swinging to an anchor 
in some safely sheltered haven. That 
was part of it, but only part. The il- 
lusion was destroyed by sound, a riot 
of discord: overhead the syren dolor- 
ously wailed; somewhere out there, 
close at hand, a seething swirl and 
clang proclaimed the passing of an- 
other ship; and at last the deep-toned 


bellow of an ocean packet, far away 
but swiftly advancing, drew Mac- 
donald to the rail, where he craned - 
far over, peering anxiously into the 
sodden cloud. ‘The doddering fool!’ 
he muttered. ‘Smashing away at the 
full — through this murk. An’ we’re 


going dead slow.’ The Argonaut’s 
measured call swelled to a frantic 
scream, and so the two ships blustered 
at each other — the one defiant, hec- 
toring, clamoring for a clear course; 
the other pleading, begging for a few 
spare feet of open track. Whether the 
appeal was being regarded, it was 
impossible to tell: all that was certain 
was that two blind ships were rushing 
towards each other through visionless 
space; that Alec Macdonald watched 
and waited; that Dixon Gray, from 
the corner of the bridge, silent, mo- 
tionless, shrouded in a dun_ pall, 
watched and waited too. If his shout 
counted for anything, it was Mac who 
saw the thing first — a blur of light, a 
veiled menacing eye that balefully 
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glared at them out of the void. Al- 
most in the same instant he saw Gray 
hurl himself at the telegraph lever, 
heard his cry to the helmsman — 
‘Starboard, man! starboard! Hard 
over!’— felt the sheer and bound of 
the ship as the engines crashed into 
speed; and then his ears were filled 
with a tumult of sound, and a lumi- 
nous flood enveloped him as the hurry- 
ing mail-boat swept by. ‘A close call 
that!’ Macdonald grimly muttered — 
‘fearful close! A wee bit closer wud 
have put ma pipe oot,’ and, so far as 
he was concerned, that was all; but 
his comrades, being cast in a different 
mould, shook their impotent fists at 
the phantom as she trailed away 
through the fog, and in half a dozen 
tongues were still cursing her when 
she vanished from their ken. But 
this was not the end. A handful of 
the crew still lingered in the waist, 
denouncing the folly of captains who 
drove their ships full speed through 
such a ‘mush’ as this, when, just 
athwart their course, the darkness 
ominously deepened, thickened to a 
monstrous blot which seemed for the 
space of seconds to hang there, a 
ragged mass without outline, and then 
became a pyramid of bellying sails and 
creaking cordage, and a hull so close 
that any of them could have tossed a 
biscuit aboard. 

‘Think I’ll bear a hand _ below,’ 
Macdonald gasped, as the windjam- 
mer drifted away. ‘There’s ower 
muckle diversion up here for a quiet 
body. I can see noo that there’s 
something t’ be said for the ostrich 
buryin’ its head instead o’ luikin’ facts 
in the face.’ And so he proceeded to 
‘bury his head’ amid the flashing tur- 
moil of his engines. It happened, how- 
ever, that he was again in the chart- 
room in the hour of their release when 
the Argonaut crawled out into a new 
world wherein sight was restored, a 
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world with the shine of stars above and 
the spacious freedom of the seas ahead, 
astern, and all around. Nor was the 
fact of his presence there an accident; 
it was part of a shrewd and kindly 
plan, that of a man intent on standing 
by with his help if help should be re- 


quired. As for Gray’s confession, there- 


was nothing voluntary about it; he 
never intended to speak— we have 
his word for that — but he was over- 
wrought, his will weakened by his 
tremendous vigil, by want of food and 
sleep, by that appalling strain, and no 
doubt Macdonald’s sympathy com- 
pleted his conquest. Most likely the 
spectacle of the burly chief kneeling 
by his feet, unlacing his boots, ap- 
plied the finishing stroke. At any rate, 
whatever the prompting, the captain 
suddenly laid a hand on the other man’s 
shoulder and blundered into self- 
revelation. 


‘I—I’m done, Mac,’ he wearily 


declared. ‘Going to end it this time. 
Been thinking it out, and I won’t 
carry on any more. Can’t. Could n’t 
stand another turn. I’m no sailorman. 
Never meant for the sea. And — I — 
I’ll go ashore and stay there.’ 

“You’ll go intil yer bunk, ma lad- 


die,’ the chief retorted; ‘though I’m 
fearing you'll ha’ to go in yer boots, 
forby ye’ll let me cut them off — yer 
feet’s that swelled. And it’s a peety, 
for they’re a graund pair. But boots 
or no boots, ye’re going t’ have the 
bonniest sleep ye’ve had sin’ yer 
mither rocked ye in yer cradle. And I 
don’t blame ye wanting t’ stay ashore. 
A ship like the Argonaut’s a fearful 
responsibeelity for one man, but you 
conned her through it fine, and we’re 
all that much the mair in your debt.’ 
‘The ship! As if I cared about the 
ship,’ the captain petulantly snapped. 
‘I—I—never thought about her. 
And I did n’t think about you. Nor 
the men. Nor anything. I — thought 
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only of myself. Not another soul. 
That’s how it aways is. I— I— was 
afraid — I 

‘And I’m afraid that if you don’t 
get them forty winks you'll be 
haverin’ a lot mair rubbish,’ Mac- 
donald broke in. ‘But here’s steward 
with a cup of coffee, and we’ll have nae 
mair talk.’ 


IIt 


‘Tell the mate to call me in an hour.’ 
That was Dixon Gray’s last command, 
drowsily delivered as he clambered into 
his berth; but a kindly conspiracy 
made the order a thing of no account, 
and the clock was allowed to work half 
a round before he again mounted to the 
bridge, the deep-graved lines of weari- 
ness washed out, externally himself 
again. To the crew he was just as 
usual, the Old Man they had always 
known, calm and self-confident; but 
Macdonald detected anewatmosphcre, 
an element of greater reserve, a strain 
about his manner and his speech. 
And, applying a certain interpretation 
to the signs, the chief kept to his own 
quarters as» much as circumstance 
would permit. ‘I’ll give him time an’ 
itll blow over,’ he decided. But in 
this he was foiled, for when night 
again ‘settled on the sea the steward 
called him to action. ‘If you’re at 
liberty, Mr. Macdonald, the captain’d 
like you to step along to the cabin.’ 
A refusal rose swiftly to his lips, and 
as swiftly he saw the futility of resist- 
ance and so capitulated. 

That the meeting was far removed 
from the ordinary was clearly shown 
by the captain’s reception of him. He 
fussed about as.though his chief en- 
gineer were a rare visitor whose call 
insisted on ceremony. A chair had to 
be picked for him, a comfortable one; 
and then there was the tobacco jar and 
the matches, a cigar if his preference 
ran that way, the whiskey and the soda 
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syphon, all of which Macdonald suf- 
fered in silence, for the reason that 
observation and deduction had told 
him more already than the other man 
bargained for. But once the ice was 
broken all the captain’s hesitation 
vanished. He was rather afraid that 
he had been giving himself away in 
the fog and after it, that was how he 
began, but so far as talk went he was 
still in a bit of a fog, had wakened 
with quite a hazy impression of what 
he had said. How could a man’s brain 
carry anything after such a crucifixion? 
And so he would be very much obliged 
if Mac would tell him exactly what it 
was that passed between them, all of 
it, plainly and honestly, as between 
friends. On that word ‘friend’ he laid 
great stress. It offered the keynote to 
his move. Only with a well-tried 


friend could he have acted thus. He 
was desperately in earnest too, and 


refused to be put off when Macdonald 
would have lightly dismissed the mat- 
ter as ‘just the sort o’ stuff t’. be ex- 
pected fra a man who’d been full three 
days on a mushy bridge.’ His hands 
gripping his chair arms, Gray thrust 
himself forward, his face hardening, 
and demanded the truth, every word. 
He was up against facts and fate now, 
he explained, and he meant to go 
through with it, whatever the cost to 
himself might be. 

Grumbling that he had a better use 
for his time than to spend it in storing 
up all the silly talk that was teemed 
into his ears, Macdonald made a show 
of surrender and offered a preposter- 
ously free rendering of the captain’s 
enigmatical outburst; but halfway 
through Gray pulled him up. ‘That’ll 
do, Mac,’ he said, a flicker of a smile 
breaking up the hard lines. ‘I’m not 
calling you a liar; I’ll just say that in 
this case you’re a poor hand at telling 
the truth. So you can stow the rest. 
T fancy I can make a pretty good shot 
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at it. No, don’t bother; I want to do the 
talking now. And by way of a start, 
I’m going to tell you about something 
that happened to me when I wasa kid.’ 

It concerned a servant maid, this 
adventure in the days of his youth, the 
girl being one whom the gods had en- 
‘dowed with imagination and the gift 
of tongues. As a teller of tales she 
might possibly have had her equal, 
but surely there were none to excel. 
She was just the one to captivate a 
child’s fancy, and so, at every oppor- 
tunity, he would steal away to the 
kitchen o’ nights and, books and games 
forgotten, he would sit there spell- 
bound while Susanna led him through 
the glory-tinted realm of romance. 
If only she had been content with the 
fairies and the elves! But one never- 
to-be-forgotten night she turned to 
ghosts, and out of her flimsy shades 
she conjured an unspeakable horror. 
Talk about making your flesh creep! 
She did more. She froze the marrow 
in his bones, chilled his heart, turned his 
blood to water. Not that he was con- 
scious of any terror — he felt nothing 
but the thrill and the terrible fascina- 
tion so long as he had Susanna for 
company, and reveled in her awful 
host. But when the hour of bedtime 
came, and bidding good-night to his 
father and mother, he faced the dark- 
ness and the loneliness of the world 
beyond the stairs, he found himself 
beset. The moment he rounded the 
bend in the landing, and the black 
corridor gloomed ahead, the spectres 
swept out from all their horrid lairs. 
Not singly but in battalions. A legion 
of them. Frisly skeletons. Shadowy, 
filmy, immaterial wraiths. Things with 
flaming eyes. Things with claws. A 
hideous horde of monstrosities. Im- 
agination filled his bedroom with 
them. They surged along behind, 
floated all around. He was hemmed in. 
He dared not go forward, they barred 
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his way of escape. And so he cowered 
down on the stairs, squeezed himself 
up into a corner with his back to the 
wall, so that he might at any rate have 
an outlook on his right hand and his 
left; and there he sat for an hour, two 
hours, sat until his father discovered 
him, a pitiful scrap of terror, sick and 
perishing with cold, shivering through 
dread of something that was not there. 
And that might stand for a faithful 
picture of his life. Thus had he gone 
through all its stages — shadowed by 
fear, overwhelmed by it. His years 
had been peopled by ghosts. He had 
come to recognize himself as Mr. Much 
Afraid. Of course he knew that fear 
and heroism were not necessarily con- 
flicting terms; perhaps the most valiant 
souls were those of timid men who 
refused to surrender to themselves. 
But he was n’t one of that sort. He 
was all for himself. Never was his 
terror generous enough to include an- 
other being. The rest were outsiders. 
And that was how it was with him in 
the fog. He did n’t care a straw about 
the ship, and as for the men aboard he 
never gave them a thought. Up there 
on the bridge, through all those hours 
of agony, his seamanship, his skill and 
experience, his endurance, were fo- 
cused on one skimpy atom of fact — 
himself, his own safety. 

On this note he halted, the halfway 
line. He had not yet finished, the 
avowal must be crowned by the deci- 
sion, but his case was too grave for 
him to run the risk of being misunder- 
stood. ‘You see it, don’t you, Mac?’ 
he demanded. ‘The sort of man I am? 
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Where I stand?’ But the chief refused 
to commit himself. 

‘Oh, go on,’ he growled. ‘Let’s 
have the rest. I’m mair concerned at 
present with what I canna see. For 
one thing, I canna understand how a 
lad built on such feckless lines should 
have come to follow the sea.’ 

“You may take that as another ex- 
ample of weakness,’ Gray bitterly re- 
plied. ‘It was part of the blunder. I 
had n’t seen the ghosts then. I can 
snap my fingers at any danger when 
it’s out of sight, be the bravest of the _ 
brave before the battle. Besides, I 
was only a lad when I made my choice, 
a lad bewitched. I saw the world 
through tinted glasses. Like so many 
others, I was steeped in Robinson 
Crusoe, and all that gallant crowd. 
Life was romance with a capital R. 
All glamour and glory. Sailoring meant 
cruising in sunny seas most of the 
time, seeing strange lands and wonder- 
ful people, and being a very fine fellow. 
If I’d only known! What a life it’s 
been. What a life! And when my eyes 
were opened I had n’t the moral cour- 
age to own up and back out. Fear 
again. This time I was afraid of the 
whispering tongue and the pointing 
finger. Afraid of what folks might say. 
Afraid of being found out, stripped 
of my shoddy disguise. That was at 
the end of the first voyage. When 
-I came home again the chance had 
gone, my father was dead, and there 
was very little money for my mother, 
let alone any to waste on starting me 
afreshe So I—I—just stuck it. 
Chose a dog’s life. Worse!’ 


(To be continued) 








THE final act to one of the greatest 
dramas of the war was enacted recent- 
ly when, in accordance with the terms 
of the armistice with Turkey, British 
troops landed unopposed to occupy the 
Gallipoli peninsula. 

The contrast between this land- 
ing and that other famous and he- 
roic one of 1915 was as great as can 
be. imagined. Our men landed on a 
deserted peninsula, peopled only by 
British dead and by great memories 
that will live as long as our race en- 
dures. They stepped ashore immedi- 
ately beneath the bows of the River 
Clyde, that gaunt and battered tramp 
from out of whose sides our men 
streamed under a storm of machine- 
gun bullets. But there was nothing to 
oppose the landing this time. On the 
contrary, at the summit of the steeply 
rising beach which we captured at such 
heavy loss stood a little group of Turks 
looking down quietly on British troops 
disembarking. They were Turkish 
artillerymen waiting to hand over the 
heavy guns of Cape Hellas, which have 
for long been waiting ready in anticipa- 
tion of a renewed British attack on the 
Dardanelles. 
We left Mudros at four in the morn- 


ing to see the landing and arrived off . 


Cape Hellas about nine. It was a blus- 
tering morning, and lines of black 
drifters and mine-sweepers, including 
a very efficient new type just out from 
home, were tossing about on their 
hazardous task of sweeping lanes 
through almost countless thousands of 
mines laid both by ourselves and the 
enemy. The task of gathering in this 
deadly barrier has been much greater 
than anticipated, and is the sole 
reason for the delay in the passage 
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~ of the Allied fleet to Constantinople’ 


It is mines, mines, mines every- 
where, in serried rows and square 
miles; and the task of gathering them 
in has been complicated by rough 
weather and, of course, by strong cur- 
rents in the Straits. It is a hard and 
unpleasant job with no great glory at- 
tached to it, and one felt keen admira- 
tion for these unassuming sailors whose 
work it was now to undo the elaborate 
scheme which had been laid with such 
infinity of trouble and danger. 

The first outward sign that we were 
in such historic waters and approaching 
such hallowed ground was the sight of 
a mast sticking up from the water off 
the rocky coast of Imbros. This marked 
the spot where the big monitor Raglan 
and the smaller one M28 went down 
when standing up hopelessly against 
the Goeben and Breslau at the time of 
their ill-starred sortie last year. 

Later in the day up towards the Nar- 
rows we saw the‘remains of submarine 
15, which ran ashore when trying to 
ascend the Straits and was gallantly 
torpedoed from a launch by our own 
men under heavy fire. And a little 
further up the rusty bottom of the 
Turkish battleship Messudiyeh, look- 
ing like an immense turtle, marked one 
of our submarine successes that caused 
much consternation to the enemy at 
the time. And at various times we 
passed over deep waters that conceal 
the remains of sunk British and French 
battleships — the Ocean, Irresistible, 
Majestic, Goliath, Triumph, and Bou- 
vet — a small part of the price we paid 
in our endeavor to force the Darda- 
nelles and give Russia the help she had 
so urgently asked for. 

The destroyer took us in close to 
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Cape Hellas, and everybody on board 
gazed silently at the barren and repel- 
lent coast that has made such a tragic 
page in our history. Some there were 
on board who had been through most 
of those events, and who felt strangely 
indeed in approaching so calmly and 
easily this ‘corner of a foreign field that 
is forever England’ that was won and 
lost again at such a price. 

We anchored just off the beach where 
the River Clyde was run ashore and 
immediately outside the breakwater 
formed by the stripped skeleton of an 
ancient French battleship, the Mas- 
sena, and an old hulk of a Messageries 
steamer, which were grounded in -this 
spot late in the occupation of the pe- 
ninsula in order to forma harbor against 
winter storms, 

As the landing of the troops was not 
expected for some hours it was decided 
we should go ashore and visit the 
ground which is compact of so much 
British history. 

It was interesting that just at this 
moment a gray-painted steam yacht 
came up, in which stood Commander 
Vivian, R.N., who won the V.C. during 
the first furious hours of landing by his 
splendid handling of the River Clyde. 
The morning must have held many 
poignant memories for him. 

A motor-boat took us ashore, and we 
passed under the side of the scarred and 
gallant old tramp. One felt that she 
had a soul, and that it was living yet in 
spite of the vast hulk that the rocks 
have made of her. She seemed as 
sacred a thing as Westminster Abbey, 
and the clear water that lapped gently 
against her sides might have been whis- 
pering of what once.happened there. 

It was there that our men fell from 
the gangways, burdened by their heavy 
packs, and were drowned. The four 
big square ports cut in each side for the 
quicker embarkation of the heroes who 
landed from her gaped on her stripped 


interior. The gateway that led down 
to the lighters waiting alongside, on 
which the very first men who landed on 
Gallipoli ran or stumbled, is still in- 
tact, and it was just beyond this stair- 
way down to death and glory that we 
stepped ashore from the launch. 

V Beach along to Cape Hellas and so 
to W Beach is as unlovely and barren a 
strip of coast line as can be imagined. 
One wondered again how we had ever 
been able to land on it, and how we had 
been able to live and remain there. 
Above us to our right were the remains 
of the old fort of Seddul Bahr, which 
the fleet knocked to pieces in the first 
bombardment. We walked up the 
steep ground which had been held by 
massed machine guns and Turkish 
riflemen, passed over old trenches, both 
our own and the enemy’s, and saw new 
ones constructed in case of the further 
attack which for months past the 
Turks had expected. _ 

Every yard of the ground we trav- 
ersed holds the remains of our dead, 
but there were no signs of graves or 
crosses to be seen, and comparatively 
few traces of our occupation. Almost 
the only dugouts remaining were two — 
near the beach. 

We embarked again near the River 
Clyde, went on board a patrol launch, 
and proceeded up the Straits. All the 
way up we were within a few yards of 
the Gallipoli coast. Intelligence officers 
on board, maps in hand, were marking 
down various points of information and 
verifying the positions of the batteries. 
Altogether on both sides of the Straits 
there are about 50 batteries containing - 


‘guns ranging from 6 inches to 14 inches; 


a considerable portion of which are 
modern. 

An hour’s run up the Straits and we 
ran into Chanak, just below the Nar- 
rows. Here we went ashore, and walked 
the length of the long main street out to 
Hamidieh Battery, a mile and a half 
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away, which is the strongest on the 
Straits. Here were Turks in plenty, 
both soldiers and others, and every- 
body appeared quite well fed and in 
robust condition. The population ap- 
peared exceedingly pleased to see a 
group of British officers walking about, 
and they were kept busy responding to 
salutations all the way. There was no 
mistaking the look of pleasure on the 
faces of all. 

Chanak is quite a pleasant and pre- 
sentable place. We saw a number of 
buildings hit by our aeroplane bombs. 
A modest two-storied erection de- 
scribed as municipal offices was hit and 
destroyed only a few weeks ago. We 
found the fort almost deserted. Hami- 
dieh Fort has played a big part in the 
operations.against the Dardanelles. It 
has three 14-inch guns, dating back to 
the eighties, and six 9.2-inch guns. 

At the moment of writing British 
soldiers are probably already in pos- 
session, and here, as at every other bat- 
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tery, a small party of Turkish non-com- 
missioned officers and men will be tem- 
porarily left to put the guns clean and 
in order, and we shall hold the forts- 
until such time as the Allies shall have 
decided what is exactly to happen to 
the Dardanelles in the future. 

By the time we returned to Cape 
Hellas a big transport and an old-type 
cruiser, both loaded with British 
troops, were lying there. The actual 
landing and the occupation of the first 
forts was quiet and devoid of interest, 
but it was charged with meaning. From 
the transport a big flat-bottomed barge 
took away 500 men who landed on the 
Asiatic side. And then a second lighter, 
similarly loaded, put off to the shores 
of the peninsula only a few hundred 
yards away. The unwieldy craft made 
her way slowly ashore and put her nose 
to the pier just alongside the bow of the 
River Clyde. Our men — troops who 
have seen much hard service in Mace- 
donia — stepped on shore with their kit. 
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Qui procul hinc ante diem perierunt 


Ye unforgotten, that for a great dream died, 
Whose failing sense darkened on peaks unwon, 
Whose souls went forth upon the wine-dark tide 
To seas beyond the sun, 
Far off, far off, but ours and England’s yet, 


Know she has conquered! 


Live again, and let 


The clamoring trumpets break oblivion! 


Not as we dreamed, nor as you strove to do, 
The strait is cloven, the crag is made our own; 
The salt gray herbs have withered over you, 
The stars of spring gone down, 
And your long loneliness has lain unstirred 
By touch of home, unless some migrant bird 
Flashed eastward from the white cliffs to the brown. 
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Hard by the nameless dust of Argive men, 
Remembered and remote, like theirs of Troy, 


Your sleep has been, nor can ye wake again 


To any cry of joy; 


Summers and snows have melted on the waves, 
And past the noble silence of your graves 


The merging waters narrow and deploy. 


But not in vain, not all in vain, thank God, 
All that you were and all you might have been 


Was given to the cold effacing sod, 
Unstrewn with garlands green; 
The valor and the vision that were yours 
Lie not with broken spears and fallen towers, 


With glories perishable of all things seen. 


Children of one dear land and every sea, 
At last fulfillment comes — the night is o'er: 


Now, as at Samothrace, swift Victory 
Walks wingéd on the shore; 
And England, deathless Mother of the dead, 
Gathers, with lifted eyes and unbowed head, 
Her silent sons into her arms once more. 


Punch 


THE proposal to settle on the land a 
large number of soldiers as soon as the 
war is over has nothing essentially new 
in it. It was carried out by Augustus; 
it was carried out by Cromwell. Its 
success, however, and even its feasibil- 
ity, depends on a variety of details. Of 
this the advisers of the government 
must be perfectly well aware; and, ex- 
cept by an expression of sympathy — a 
sympathy for which there are many 
grounds— we have no intention of 
criticizing any of their official projects 
until these are known to the public 
more precisely than they are at present. 
But the proposal to place soldiers in 
large numbers on the land has not been 
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the subject of official attention only. It 
is one which has caught the attention 
of a large section of the public, who 
have at once endorsed it with enthusi- 
asm on purely general grounds, and it 
is to these, and to these alone, that we 
here propose to confine ourselves. In 
no spirit of cynicism, but with various 
sober and specific meanings in view, we 
may say that the enthusiasm of multi- 
tudes in favor of the proposal in ques- 
tion reminds us of the story of the man 
who remarked to Dr. Johnson, ‘The 
sermon was a very good one,’ and to 
whom Johnson replied, ‘That may be, 
sir; but I don’t see how you should 
know it.’ The two cases, indeed, are 
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not exactly on a par; for the enthusiasm 
of the public in favor of ‘land for sol- 
diers’ has its root in reasons which may 
be easily seen by anybody who will 
examine the matter with serious and 
impartial care, though they wholly es- 
cape those who are content to abandon 
their opinions to the guidance of hastily 
formed and uncriticized sentiment. 

In politics, as in life generally, sen- 
timent has its proper place; indeed, 
without sentiment, life would be worth 
nothing. But when in practical mat- 
ters sentiment outstrips sense, it con- 
centrates attention on one side of 
such problems which, like ali problems, 
have two sides or more. It makes men 
forget difficulties, it makes them neg- 
lect details, and for facts it substitutes 
dreams. In connection with the ques- 
tion of settling soldiers on the land, it 
has been specially active in producing 
such effects as these. 

Let us begin with one of the argu- 
ments which has, in this case, proved 
most immediately popular, and which 
is so well calculated to touch the sym- 
pathies of all, that anyone may experi- 
ence something like shame in criticizing 
it. ‘It is obviously right,’ so runs this 
argument ‘that every soldier, if he 
wishes for it, should have some portion 
of that soil which he has left his home, 
and risked his life, to defend.’ To ques- 
tion this proposition may seem hardly 
less than brutal; but implicitly it is ac- 
companied by another from which it is 
impossible to dissociate it, at all events 
in a country already highly farmed like 
England. Unless it is tilled by some- 
body, no land is worth defending. Dur- 
ing the four years of the war, all or 
most of the farmable land of England 
has been farmed by men whose hered- 
itary occupation is agriculture — farm- 
ers, laborers, and members of farmers’ 
families; and if it can be claimed as a 
moral right for soldiers that opportu- 
nities of settling on the land should, if 
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they wish it, be given to them, it is 
equally obvious that those who have 
kept it in cultivation and have fed the 
soldiers while doing so, should not 
have their means of livelihood abridged 
or taken away from them. If the mere 
fact of having fought gives the fighters 
a right to claim lands at will which are 
already occupied by others, we at once 
have a military despotism established 
under a new guise. Whether this result 
developed itself to any appreciable de- 
gree would depend on the number of 
fighters by whom claims for land might 
be made; and the sentimental enthusi- 
asts who make such demands on their 
behalf would probably say, if pressed, 
that the number of soldier claimants 
would not be greater than that for 
which adequate land could be provided 
without injury to anybody else, or that 
land practically new could be created 
for them by reclamations. Now, all 
this conceivably might turn out to be 
true; but even should it prove to be so 
we shall certainly be justified in saying 
to the enthusiasts that they cannot pos- 
sibly know it — indeed, that it has 
never occurred to them to give a 
thought to this side of the question at 
all. 

There is a second argument again on 
which the cry of ‘land for the soldiers’ 
has very widely been justified, which 
means, indeed, more than a mere senti- 
ment; but it involves a conflict in the 
minds of those who use it with a third 
and fourth argument, which many of 
the sentimentalists proclaim with equal 
emphasis, but without any serious at- 
tempt to discover how far, or whether, 
the last two can be reconciled with one 
another. This second argument con- 
sists of the emphatic assertion, for which 
there is much to be said, that no class 
of manual labor is so naturally healthy 
as agriculture, or produces a body of 
men who may with greater propriety 
be called ‘the backbone of the nation’; 
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wherefore, so it is said, the national 
welfare demands that every step should 
be taken to render the life of the agri- 
cultural laborer attractive, and to 
multiply working land-holders to the 
greatest extent possible. At the same 
time, those who insist on this second 
argument invariably associate it with 
a third: That the most important duty 
incumbent on the British population is 
to raise the home-production of food, 
more especially of wheat and dairy 
stuffs, to a max mum. And yet these 
very people from time to time admit 
that there is a fourth argument in the 
background with which they have still 
to reckon. This fourth argument is 
that it-is extremely doubtful whether 
cultivation by as many land-holders, 
no matter how healthy, as the soil can 
provide with opportunities of continu- 
ous occupation, is anything like the 
system by which the maximum product 
may be secured. They admit that the 
system by which the maximum prod- 
uct is to be secured may very well 
mean the employment of a smaller 
number than this. They admit that we 
are here confronted by what may well 
prove a difficulty of a very real kind; 
that a choice may have to be made be- 
tween an enlarged supply of foodstuffs 
for the benefit of the nation as a whole, 
and rewarding an army of soldiers by 
converting them into a new peasantry 
vitalized by a rural as contrasted with 
an urban life. 

Nor does the difficulty end here. 
One of the claims popularly made for 
the soldiers, and for all rural laborers 
also, is that their wages or earnings 
shall be raised to a certain minimum 
considerably in excess of the present 
agricultural standard. But if the new 
system proposed tended to diminish, 
rather than increase, the product, from 
what source are the increased earnings 
to come? Any increase above a certain 
point would necessarily have to be met 
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by means of a rise in prices; but a rise in 
prices merely veils a fact which lies far 
deeper. If we desire to raise the total 
product to a maximum, our ultimate 
concern is not with prices, but goods. 
If a laborer’s product is, let us say, 
twenty loaves, and his present wages 
twenty shillings a week, it would be 
easy to raise. his money-earnings from 
twenty shillings to thirty by raising the 
price of each loaf from six pennies to 
nine; but the fact that, as measured by 
prices, the supply of home-grown bread 
was suddenly raised by as much as fifty 
per cent would provide nobody with a 
single extra slice to eat. It would not 
even provide an extra loaf for the culti- 
vators themselves. Any multiplication 
of small working proprietors, which 
would, if carried beyond a certain limit, 
tend to render the total product of the 
soil less than it is or might be, would 
merely mean a multiplication of men 
who could not eat (because they could 
not produce) as many loaves as senti- 
mentalists held to be good for them, or 
who else had, to a greater or less extent, 
to be nourished by supplementary 
loaves which other men by non-agricul- 
tural industry obtained for the home 
loaf-producers from countries beyond 
the sea. 

We need not here discuss these diffi- 
culties further, for even the sentimen- 
talists, or many of them, who acclaim 
the project of indefinitely increasing 
the number of agricultural workers and 
simultaneously raising their wages by 
something like fifty per cent, are in 
moments of sober reflection sufficiently 
aware that such difficulties exist. The 
fact which here we desire to emphasize 
is this: That, though they recognize the 
difficulties at times, they for the most 
part allow themselves, when under the 
influence of sentiment, to forget them; 
and it is too often the forces of senti- 
ment, rather than those of reflection, 
that in the making of popular opinion 
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are the main determining factor. The 
danger thus arising does not arise in 
connection with land alone, though 
questions relating to land illustrate the 
danger in exceptionally simple ways. It 
tends to arise with regard to any ques- 
tion which is capable of being invested 
with a sentimental aspect at all. An 
amusing case in point occurred last 
year in a certain village in Oxfordshire, 
where asylum was provided for a num- 
ber of Belgian refugees, who were sup- 
ported by local subscriptions. As food 
generally became dearer and more dif- 
ficult to obtain, the sentiment of the in- 
habitants began to vent itself in the 
angry question, ‘Why should we, who 
can hardly get food for ourselves, have 
to maintain these strangers in idle 
plenty?’ In deference to this com- 
plaint, work was subsequently found 
for the refugees by which they could 
maintain themselves. The sentiment of 
the inhabitants presently expressed it- 
self in the question, ‘Why should these 
strangers be allowed to take our own 
work away from us?’ 

But sentiment, if not carefully con- 
trolled, tends to corrupt opinion, not 
only because it leads to a conflict of 
incompatible principles, but because it 
constantly leadsto a disregard of objec- 
tive facts, as to many of which definite 
information is extant, and only awaits 
the attention of anyone who cares to 
give it. Let us go back to the cry of 
‘Land for soldiers.’ Before soldiers 
could be ‘put on the land’ in such 
numbers that they will, as is constantly 
suggested, form a new nation of ‘colon- 
ists,’ some land must be taken from 
persons who are occupying and culti- 
vating it now; but very few of the 
advocates of new soldier-colonies have 
any correct idea of who the present 
cultivators are, or into what classes 
they divide themselves. Of facts which 
in this connection are of the highest 
importance, and might also be ascer- 
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tained with ease, we may briefly men- 
tion the following: 

According to the report published in 
the year 1912 on the agricultural out- 
put of Great Britain, the farms or sep- 
arately occupied plots into which the 
agricultural area of Great Britain is 
divided may be classified into four 
groups — those which are less than 
eight acres, the average size being five; 
those that range from eight or nine 
acres to fifty, the average size being 
twenty; those that range from fifty to 
three hundred, the average size being 
about one hundred and sixty; and 
those that exceed three hundred, the 
average size being a little more than 
five hundred. There are two groups the 
total acreages of which are almost ex- 
actly equal — namely, that consisting 
of farms which average five hundred 
acres, and that consisting of farms 
which average about twenty, exclusive 
of mountain grazing. The total acreage 
of each group is about equal to that of 
Wales, Devon, and Cornwall, but in- 
comparably the largest area — some- 
thing like sixty per cent of the whole — 
is that made up of farms averaging one 
hundred and sixty acres. The farms or 
cultivated plots ranging in size from 
half an acre to eight would, if put to- 
gether, occupy an area equal to that of 
the county of Kent and an appreciable 
portion of Sussex. Such figures, of 
which here we can but mention these 
few, obviously represent a kind of knowl- 
edge which ought to be familiar to all, if 
their opinion is to be worth anything as 
toschemes for depriving of some portion 
of their land the race of existing workers 
in order to make room for new military 
colonists. Some such scheme within lim- 
its may well prove to be valuable; but 
if public opinion is to play any part in 
the matter, it is desirable that the pub- 
lic should be familiar with such salient 
facts as will enable it to understand 
roughly what these limits must be. 


o 
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THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


Wits the end of hostilities, domestic 
industrial problems come back once 
more into the foreground of interest. 
These problems cannot be summed up 
in a phrase, nor can their solution be 
indicated in a formula. Perhaps the 
difficulty of restoring industry and la- 
bor to peace conditions is smaller than 
it appeared to be from a distance. The 
argument has hitherto been that the 
war strain on industry has been applied 
gradually without the community per- 
ceiving a sudden increase in pressure 
at any one time, but that, on the other 
hand, the pressure will be released sud- 
denly and completely on the conclusion 
of peace. There was never very much 
to be saidNr either part of this argu- 
ment. Generally speaking, it was no 
doubt true that the increase in war re- 
strictions was a gradual process. But 
there were important landmarks in the 
restrictive period, like the Military 
Service Acts, the Munitions of War 
Acts, and the Imports Restriction Acts. 
The master characteristics of the war 
period have been the restriction of in- 
dustrial freedom, the limitation of op- 
portunity, and the rise in prices. Still 
at each turn of the screw there has 
been a marked increase in the discom- 
fort of the country. And the reversal 
of the process will not in the nature of 
things be sudden and peremptory. 
During the armistice the slow demobili- 
zation of pivotal men will require to be 
undertaken so as to prepare industry 


for normal working, but until the terms” 


of peace are actually signed, sealed, and 
delivered there can be no general de- 
mobilization of large classes of indus- 
trial workers, Again neither the raw 


materials situation nor the shipping 
situation can be straightened out im- 
mediately. It is very likely that the 
inherent difficulties in both these re- 
spects have been exaggerated; in some 
cases, deliberately and purposely exag- 
gerated. The shortage of shipping may 
largely disappear, so we are informed, 
in six months. By that time sufficient 
tonnage will be available to meet all 
the requirements of import and export 
trade. This view is probably too rose- 
ate. But there is distinctly no reason 
for supposing that relief will be any- 
thing but a slow process —a gradual 
release of merchantmen turned into 
war service and a gradual disclosure 
of the world’s total tonnage available 
under peace conditions. And the same 
holds good in respect of raw materials. 
It will take time to gather raw ma- 
terials in order to set many industries 
going again at high pressure. The dis- 
location of the Russian industrial 
world will deprive Western countries 
of supplies of some raw materials for a 
long time to come. But most of these 
supplies can be rapidly made good by 
increased production in other world 
centres. Further, hoarding of commod- 
ities goes on in war-time as well as the 
hoarding of gold; and it is probable that 
merchantsand manufacturers hold large 
stocks of certain raw materials on which 
they can immediately get to work for at 
least the most urgent peace purposes. 
The danger in the transition period 
is not likely to come from scarcity of 
raw materials or shipping for more than 
a short time. In fact, we are getting 
rather tired of hearing raw materials 
spoken of as if it were the end-all and 
be-all of industrial reconstruction. 
Whatever else it may mean, industrial 
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reconstruction involves, in the first 
place, the restoration of millions of 
service war workers and of civil war 
workers to productive employment, 
and the vital factor in procuring abun- 
dance of productive employment is not 
raw material, but freedom. The first 
requisite of industry is the restoration 
of freedom. Gradually, stage by stage, 
the present bureaucratic control of in- 
dustry has been built up during the 
war. Whether or not it was necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the war 
is one question. Whether or not it can 
be allowed to remain after the war is 
another and very different question. 
The moment sufficient shipping is 
available for commerce, all kinds of 
control ought to disappear. Speed is 
the very essence of business, and tied 
up as it has been in the official meshes 
of regulation, business has been re- 
duced more than the speed of our fast 
expresses. In some industries, no in- 
considerable percentage of each day’s 
working hours is spent in interviewing 
officials and filling up forms. Bureau- 
cratic management of business has 
been tried and found wanting, and to 
restore industry and trade to vigor 
again the first requisite is the applica- 
tion of freedom to the commercial 
world. Various ominous rumors are 
current that several of the younger 
ministries mean to show fight on this 
subject, and to struggle hard for a con- 
tinuance of control. The Ministry of 
Food, it is said, is tightening instead 
of relaxing its hold on certain indus- 
tries, and this not as a temporary meas- 
ure, but with a view to maintaining its 
grip when peace finally comes. Clearly 
the Ministry of Food will have per- 
formed its function by feeding the peo- 
ple or enabling them to be fed during 
the war and the subsequent transition 
period. After that its duty is quietly to 
disappear, and let the people feed 
themselves. If there is any danger of 
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certain foodstuffs getting into the 
hands of powerful monopolies, it is the 
duty of the Board of Trade to act, 
strengthened, if necessary, by further 
legislative authority. But the Ministry 
of Food cannot be allowed to constitute 
itself the great food ‘combine,’ fortified 
though it be by the ingenious device of 
a Consumers’ Council. 

The first need of industry is freedom; 
the second is coéperation. The word 
is used advisedly. Most of us are wear- 
ied almost to death by the exhorta- 
tions, inducements, and even threats 
constantly repeated to model our in- 
dustrial life on the organized plan of 
Germany. Probably Germany lost 
more than she gained by her peculiar 
form of organization. Codéperation is 
the good side of the organized system 
which Germany had developed. If gov- 
ernments ought not to control trade, a 
ramping individualism is equally im- 
possible. There isa vast sphere of prac- 
tical working lying before all trades, 
the separate firms and units in which 
can coOperate for that purpose. The 
scheme of Whitley Industrial Councils 
and Interim Industrial Reconstruction 
Committees may be highly useful, pro- 
vided that the Ministry of Labor and 
Ministry of Reconstruction do not al- 
low these bodies to degenerate into 
mere Conciliation Boards or Wages 
Boards, but stimulate them to concern 
themselves not only with labor ques- 
tions in the narrow sense of the term, 
but with the general development 
of each industry. It is important to 
notice that these departments. pro- 
fess their intention to make full use 
of such joint bodies during the transi- 
tion period in connection with the 
rationing of raw materials under the 


‘Birchenough Committee. They must 


further be given large powers of 
initiative and_ self-determination to 
secure the general interests of the 
trade. 
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These general principles carried out 
wholeheartedly will involve, first, the 
absolute abandonment of the system 
gradually built up during the last four 
years, secondly, the withdrawal of 
bureaucratic control, and, thirdly, a 
large devolution of the control hitherto 
exercised by the government depart- 
ments, representative trade bodies, 
and, lastly, a consular and commercial 
service, run on modern up-to-date bus- 
iness lines, and not.on semi-feudal prin- 
ciples. Changes must, however, not 
only be effected in the industrial sphere 
technically so called. The future of in- 
dustry depends on the attitude of la- 
bor, and if labor is to be prevented from 
taking an intransigeant line, the State 
must adopt a policy of impartial jus- 
tice. In the first place, by the two 
treasury agreements of 1915 it was 
made an obligation of honor on the 
government to restore trade union con- 
ditions at the conclusion of the war. 
That pledge has not been honored by 
an Act of Parliament, and without 
statutory authority effective restora- 
tion cannot take place. The Parlia- 
mentary session is now ending without 
any serious endeavor having been made 
- to push such a bill through. On whom 
the responsibility for this most unfor- 
tunate neglect lies, whether on the gov- 
ernment as a whole or, as rumor has it, 
on two of the most pushful younger 
Ministers, it is impossible to say. Cer- 
tainly it has created the bad impression 
that the bill was deliberately delayed so 
as to induce labor to support the coali- 
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tion at the polls. However that may be, 
the measure is an essential requisite of 
industrial restoration. Without it labor 
will have little or no confidence in 
the Government or in the employing 
classes. If it is passed negotiations be- 
tween employers and employed for 
removing the more objectionable trade 
union rules, especially those devised to 
limit output, may have appreciable 
chance of a favorable result. 

Further, the withdrawal of all the re- 
strictions of labor imposed by the Mu- 
nitions of War Act is another liberating 
measure instantly required. People 
mistake the attitude of labor altogether 
if they imagine that additions to wages 
will solve the industrial riddle. The 
working classes, like their employers, 
demand first, freedom and, secondly, 
the full power to codperate. Like em- 
ployers also, labor finds a sphere for 


the State in the solution of social prob- 


lems such as housing and temperance, 
too general to be treated by special 
forms of industrial organization. Edu- 
cation, shorter hours, the better use of 
leisure — all these are demands on 
which the best brains of the labor move- 
ment are concentrating. There is no 
warrant for expecting a phenomenal 
improvement carried through at a 
bound. But there is every reason to 
expect steady development as the edu- 
cation of the ordinary worker improves, 
and the influence of the growing num- 
ber of highly educated workers pene- 
trates down to the masses beneath 
them. 





LAST LEAVE 
BY EILEEN NEWTON 


Let us forget to-morrow! For to-night 

At least, with curtains drawn, and 
drift-wood piled 

On our own hearthstone, we may rest, 
and see 

The firelight flickering on familiar walls. 

(How the blue flames leap when an 
ember falls! ) 

Peace, and content, and soul-secur- 
ity — 

These are within. Without, the waste 
is wild 

With storm-clouds sweeping by in 
furious flight, 

And ceaseless beating of autumnal 
rain 

Upon our window pane. 


The dusk grows deeper now, the flames 
are low: : 
We do not heed the shadows, you and 


Nor fear the gray wings of encroaching 
gloom, 

So softly they enfold us. One last 
gleam 

Flashes and flits, elusive as a dream, 

And then dies out upon the darkened 
room. 

So, even so, our earthly fires must die; 

Yet, in our hearts, love’s flame shall 
leap and glow 

When this dear night, with all it holds 
for me, 

Is but a memory! 

The Bookman 


AT AN EARTHWORKS 
BY JOHN DRINKWATER 


Ringed high with turf the arena lies, 
The neighboring world unseen, un- 
heard, 
Here are but unhorizoned skies, 
And on the skies a passing bird, 
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The conies and a wandering sheep, 
The castings of the chambered mole, 
These, and the haunted years that 


eep 
Lost agonies of blood and soul. 


They say that in the midnight moon 
The ghostly legions gather yet, 

And hear a ghostly timbrel-tune, 
And see a ghostly combat met. 


These are but yeoman’s tales. And . 
here 
No marvel on the midnight falls, 
But starlight marvelously clear, 
Being girdled in these shadowy walls. 


Yet now strange glooms of ancestry 
Creep on me through this morning 
light, 
Some spectral self is seeking me... . 
I will not parley with the night. 


The English Review 


HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE! 


BY J.-B. 
(After Simonides) 


These in our jeopardy did hold the 
gate: 

O fair their fortune, and O blest their 
fate! 

As in a temple, them in after days 

Men shall remember not with groans 
but praise: 

The glistering shroud that wraps each 
dear, dead limb, 

No mould shall mar it and no time 
shall dim — 

Nay, for our hearts have built around 
the Brave 

A shrine to guard our glory and their 
grave. 

On thro’ the ages shall the story ring 

Of heroes deathless as the old Spartan 
King. 

The Westminster Gazette 











